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Editorial Comment 


The year 1955 will long be remembered as the year which held out 
new hopes for the breaking down of barriers and the creating of a 
new basis of understanding between Soviet Russia and the Western 
democracies. One of the most welcome features of this new phase was 
the reopening of communications. Delegations have exchanged visits with 
greater frequency than at any time in the past twenty or thirty years. 
One such delegation of important church leaders visited Great Britain 
in August last year. Another was in the country to attend the Baptist 
World Congress and, at the time of writing, a third is visiting the United 
States and Canada. 

What bearing has all this on questions of Bible translation? Firstly, 
it means that we are today better informed of the Bible position in 
Russia than at any time since the war. We have been given valuable 
opportunities of enquiring at first hand what the position is in matters 
of printing, circulation and distribution of the Scriptures and of 
supplementing, and at times correcting, impressions which for want of 
fuller information have come to be accepted as dependable. Perhaps one 
of the most encouraging facts that has come to light as a result of all 
this is the sure knowledge that the Word of God is now being printed 
again in Russia and is to be circulated in very considerable numbers. 
We have definite news to the effect that a new edition in new ortho- 
graphy of the Holy Synod version of the Scriptures is now being set 
up and published in Moscow. 

There is, however, one question which goes deeper than all this and 
which will be uppermost in the minds of many readers of The Bible 
Translator. The Western churches are heirs to an unbroken tradition 
of Biblical learning and scholarship which, during the last fifty years, 
has brought forth a rich harvest, particularly in the fields of textual 
research and criticism. It is not only that scholars have a richer store 
of Biblical material to work upon, nor is it that there has been any 
sensational development in our knowledge of the original text of 
Scripture; rather is it that the steady research of the last fifty years 
on the material which has now come to light has had far-reaching 
influence on the thinking of intelligent laymen throughout the Western 
world. There is a growing conviction among such people that today we 
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research have served to intensify the reverence and respect which the 
ordinary believer has always had for the Bible. Today, throughout the 
Western world, there is an intense interest in what the scholars are 
doing and a growing desire to see the practical results of all their 
scientific labours in terms of more faithful translations. 

We have yet to learn whether there is any counterpart to all this 
in the life of the church in Russia. It is now nearly ninety years since 
the current translation of the Scriptures into modern Russian was made 
on the authority of the Holy Synod. That was a work of great scholar- 
ship, and it was made mainly by one man, Philaret, Metropolitan of 
Moscow, who believed in the necessity of the scientific approach, and 
used to the full all the light of contemporary Biblical knowledge and 
research. When the right time comes we have no doubt that the Holy 
Synod will once again share in the great advances that have been made 
in recent years in our knowledge of the text of Scripture. Meanwhile, 
we record with pleasure that the Journal of the Moscow Patriarchate 
has been taking note of a modest experiment that has been conducted 
in Paris during the last three years. There a small group of Russian 
scholars has been preparing a new text of the Gospels and the Acts 
in modern Russian, a version which in no sense may be thought of 
as a rival to the existent Synodal text but rather as one which seeks to 
preserve the results of the last fifty years of scholarship and to make 
them available in a missionary version for the needs of the church in its 
modern setting. It is good indeed to note that the Journal of the Moscow 
Patriarchate has already had some four or five articles on this particular 
version and it is with much pleasure that we reproduce here a full length 
article which narrates the history of the translation of the Bible into 
Russian. We feel that this article will not only interest all our readers, 
but will enable them to understand more fully the present position and to 
support with meaningful and intelligent prayer all those who are directing 
the thoughts of Christian readers in Russia towards the true meaning 
and significance of Biblical research and scholarship. 


Corrigendum. 


In The Bible Translator, Volume 6, No. 4, October 1955, in the 
article entitled “Translation of Certain Biblical Key-Words into Zulu”, 
on page 177 the seventeenth and sixteenth lines unfortunately 
changed places at the final printing so that the sentences as printed are 
meaningless. We offer sincere apologies to the contributor, the Rev. 
O. Sarndal. As amended the sentences should read, “Speaking about ‘men’ 
in contrast to ‘God’, ‘the first man’, ‘the condition of man’ on earth, 
‘the eternal hope of man’, etc., it was necessary for the preacher to use 
a comprehensive term for ‘man’ (men) and then umuntu (abantu) was 
resorted to. Gradually the word umuntu was filled with the all-comprising 


human concept, and came to mean ‘human being’, ‘person’, ‘man’.”’. 
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Some Notes on Marcan Usage 


G. D. Kilpatrick 


‘Qc in Mark has lost many of its classical uses, but has also acquired 
new ones. It is used primarily to make a comparison. Where the 
comparison is with a noun or nominal expression the English translation 
is ‘like’: 1:10, 22; 4:31; 6:15, 34; 8:24; 10:15; 12:25, 31, 33; 
13: 34. At 9:3 there are in some manuscripts the words ds yuiv. Were 
this longer text right, it would provide another example of this idiom. 
In the use with numerals, 5:13 “they were like two thousand”, 8:9 
“they were like four thousand” and, according to some manuscripts, 
6:44 “they were like five thousand”, would be possible interpretations, 
but this idiom is classical and is probably a survival in Mark. In several 
of these passages there is a participle in the nominal expression as at 
1:22; 6: 34. At 13: 34 this is carried further. We have two participles 
followed by a finite verb which in English we would render consistently 
with relative clauses, “like a man going on a journey who left his house, 
assigned his servants their responsibilities and ordered the porter to 
watch”. The change is probably not as harsh in Greek as it would be 
in English. Greek, unlike English, does not sustain its relative clauses 
but quickly returns to main clauses. If in 13 : 34 the participles may be 
regarded as equivalent to relative clauses, with éveteidato the evangelist 
returns to a main clause. Though dozeo, doei occur several times as 
variants to &> introducing a comparison, @omeg nowhere occurs in our 
printed texts of Mark, and doei only at 9 : 26 where however ds is read 
by D supported by most of the Latin witnesses. This is probably right. 

The evangelist carries this use of > to the point where Suows would 
be more natural as at 4:31 where there is a variant doia éow. 
Revelation, which uses o> very much as it is used in Mark, also uses 
Suows in the sense of ac and at Revelation 1:13; 14:14 Sows is 
construed like ds: as well. Compare Charles, Revelation, I. 35-37. 

“Qc is also used to introduce clauses. At 14:42 the meaning is “You 
have come out as you would come out against a thief", though the verb 
occurs only once and that in the main clause. At 4:26 oftws... ds 
édv dvPownos makes a comparison as is clearly shown by 
the preceding oitws. "Edy (dv), which is absent from some manuscripts 
and could easily be dropped out before dviewaos, must be read as the 
following subjunctives indicate. This is the only example of dc édy 
in Mark. As we saw, doei probably never occurs in the Gospel. Another 
example of ws: introducing a comparison is at 10:1 “he taught them 
as he was accustomed”. 4: 27 can be also understood in this way: the 
seed grows in such a way ‘as he does not know”, meaning “he knows 
not how”. 

Another group of uses of «is, the temporal, is indicated by the Latin 
versions of 4:27 which, except for k, render a> by ‘dum’. Now dc 
does mean ‘while’ sometimes in the New Testament, cf. John 12 : 35, 36 
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and Blass-Debrunner, Grammatik para. 455. 3 (and the Appendix). We 


may think that the Latin is mistaken at 4 : 27, but it is worth considering | 


whether ac¢ can be used for ‘while’ elsewhere in Mark. First, how does 
the evangelist represent the meaning ‘which’. There is one example of 
&w> and the present indicative with this sense at 6:45 and one of & @ 
at 2:19. From this it seems as though he had no one conjunction for 
‘while’. If “while’’ appears inapplicable at 4:27, it gives a reasonable 
translation at 4:36 “while he was in the boat”. A temporal sense is 
required at 9:21 ‘how long a time is it since this happened to him?" 
In this last rendering yéyovey would indicate that the fits started at some 
point in the past and have continued to the present. ‘When’, a meaning 
for &¢ that occurs in John, for example at 2:9, is not right here, but 
is possible at 14: 72 “and Peter remembered the saying when Jesus said 
to him". The difficulty about this suggestion is that Mark normally 
uses Ste or Stay for ‘when’. 

There are one or two residual problems. ‘Qc yéyganta at Mk. 1:2 
is a stylistic correction of xadm> yéyganta. Phrynichus condemns xaddic. 
7:6 ds yéyoanta is probably a false reading for xai elvev. The 
evangelist seems not to use the formula «ds yéyoeanta:. At two places 
> and a@¢ are confused. At 2:26 they are read by different manu- 
scripts, but some witnesses which have neither may be right. ‘Qc how- 
ever as ‘when’ is possible, ‘do you remember what David did... when 
he entered?”’ This is also possible at 12:26 “have you not read in the 
book of Moses... when God said to him”. Here amc may be a 
correction of dc. In both passages adc is easier at first sight. 

From this examination it appears that whereas the evangelist uses dc 
with nouns consistently to introduce a comparison, his use of ds 
introducing a clause is not so consistent, and sometimes at any rate 
he uses it as a temporal conjunction. 


The Perfect 


This examination follows closely the treatment in Chantraine, Histoire 
du Parfait Grec, chapitre ix. The details of his discussion have been 
checked, textual evidence has been supplied and some comments have 
been added. In particular his lists of instances have been closely followed. 

Five kinds of perfect can be detected in Mark. First comes “the 
perfect with intransitive meaning and active endings, often corresponding 
to a middle present’’ (Chantraine 215). I¢yova appears at 5 : 33; 9:21; 
13:19; 14:4 and the participle at 5:14. At 13:19 for ofa ob yéyovey 
there is a variant ofa: éyévorto in D 299 565 b 184 
€ vt. vg Aug Arm. The parallel, Matthew 24:21, ofa of yéyover has 
a variant ola otx éyévero in 8 D © 700 e Geol, Eus Hipp (2). At 


Mark 14:4 yéyovey is omitted by D 64 € a ff i $s. It is absent from © 


Matthew 26:8, the corresponding passage. The participle, 1 yeyords 
occurs at Mark 5:14, &gorjxa and its compounds are absent from Mark, 
but the participle appears perhaps three times, 9:1 (éoryjxdrwy), 11:5 
v.l. gordtwy) and 13:14 (gonjxora, v.l. éords and orijxov). At 
3:31 the true reading is otjxovtes and not éor@rec. Some manuscripts 
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add éxi yorjuacw at 10: 24, but the modern printed texts 
rightly omit the phrase. There is no other example of aéxovda in Mark. 
From édjdvda we have 9:1 édndvdviav, 9:13 (v.l. or dn 
and from its compound 7:29 é€edjdvbev and 7:30 é€edndvidc. 
At 8:3 ixaow and fxovow occur as variants to eloiv, being 
probably an Atticist correction to jxaow. The printed texts rightly 
read eloty. 

This kind of perfect is going out of use in the Koine. It is uncommon 
not only in Mark but also in the New Testament as a whole. The 
participle fgoryxds is indistinguishable in meaning from the present 
participle, orjxwyv. On the other hand, édj4va and its derived forms 
do not seem to differ in sense from some instances of the aorist in Mark. 
The participle at 9: 1 é4jAvdviay has no more the force of the resultative 
perfect than has at 5:26 or 5:30 9:13 *Hiias 
should be compared with 1 : 38 Does 7: 29 
differ in meaning from 9:26 2jAdev or 7:30 ée&edndvidc from 5: 13 
Likewise how does 1d yeyovds 5:14 differ from 1d yevducvov 
Luke 23:47? At Mark 13:19 the perfect yéyovey had a variant, the 
aorist éyévero, which suggests that the two tenses were felt to be near 
each other in meaning. Thus there are two tenses toward which this 
kind of perfect approximates in Mark, the aorist and the present. The 
present meaning appears only in the participle and the aorist in both 
indicative and participle. It is noteworthy how many verbs which could 
form a perfect of this kind do without a perfect at all. Thus it would 
have been possible to use the perfect of dwordva: at 9:9f. but instead 
we find an aorist. 

The second class of perfects is similar to the first and consists of 
intransitive active perfects from verbs with an intransitive active present 
(Chantraine, 218). From éyyitew we have fyymey 1:15 and 14:42 
liyywoev & C). To éxddioey 11:2 there is the variant xexddixey A (W) 
X Y IT @ o. Tédynxev occurs at 15:44. In this group we may also 
take efi%e 10:1. In meaning these forms vary. At 15:44 it is hard 
to see any difference between and adda dntdaver. The 
evangelist seems to use the two phrases as alternative ways of saying 
the same thing. Either can be translated “he is already” or “he has 
already died”. Eié8ea at 10:1 is the equivalent of an imperfect so that 
we may assume that the evangelist regarded eiwia as having a present 
tense. The variant at 11:2 we may disregard. We can take fyymev 
at 1:15 and 14:42 in two ways. If we stress the present reference as 
the true one, the meaning is “here is the kingdom of God” and “look 
here is he who arrests me”. On the other hand if we prefer the past 
reference the rendering is “the kingdom of God is at hand” and “look, 
he who arrests me is at hand”. Decision here is difficult but important 
and our conclusion must be determined in part by other considerations, 
as well as by Mark's use of the perfect. 

This perhaps is the point at which to mention olda. It had long been 
a perfect with present meaning in Greek and this usage has been 
accepted by Mark as by other New Testament writers. Keiwa: too was 
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peculiarities. 

The next class of perfects, the resultative, was greatly developed in 
Attic Greek but is again rare in Mark. Chantraine lists the following: 
5:15 éoynxdra (the whole phrase is omitted by D 17* 27 € vt vgpl $ 
s Bopt); 5:19 aenoinxer (éxoincoey D K @ fl 517 565 700 al); 7:37 
aenoinnev; 11:17 (so B L 4 W 892 1342 Orig: 
ceteri); 15:7 (xexoujxaow pc); 5:34, 10:32 
otownev; 14:44 dédwxe (dédwxey O, D ac k rt vg (1)); 15:10 
(nagéswxay D HS W F13 1 5 17 565 700 pc 
acvg (1)). At5: 336: 2aexoujxer 1499a is added by D © 28 565 700 pc 
€ a ff ir! Geo Arm, but 6d: and Addog occur nowhere else in Mark. 
It is possible to read the resultative meaning into ofowxev 5 : 34; 10 : 32. 
For éoynxéra the aorist participle would have been a fair equivalent as 
the participle describes something that is past. Two of the instances of 
zenoinxa are not certain but at 7:36 we have an unquestioned perfect 
and at 15:7 either a pluperfect or less probably a perfect. At 7 : 37 there 
is no necessary difference in meaning from an aorist and at 15:7 the 
pluperfect seems to have the same sense as the Latin pluperfect, a use 
normally carried by the aorist in Greek. Consequently the fluctuation 
between aorist and perfect in the manuscripts at 5:19; 11:17 is not 
surprising. At 14:44; 15:10 there is a similar variation between aorist 
and pluperfect. It may be that Mark's use of the pluperfect, rare as it is, 
to serve a purpose like that of the Latin pluperfect seemed odd to 
scribes. To conclude, we may have one true resultative perfect. The 
remainder are indistinguishable from aorists. The pluperfects are strangely 
like Latin pluperfects. 

The fourth and fifth classes of verbs have middle endings and are 
much larger than the previous ones. First come middle perfects 
apart from the participles (Chantraine. 219f.). "Avaxexddorac 16:4 
(x) D 565 € cd ff kiln q vg Eus): yéyoanra 
1:2, 7:6 (xai elnev D i z, elaev O a b. cic £1565 Arm), 9: 12, 
13, 11:17, 14:21 yeyoaupévoy D), 27; dedéodar 5:4 (dedenévor 
D omit 565 700); dédorae 4:11; éypyeota 6:14 (x BDL 4 33 565 
700 892: dvéorn A IT pc: ceteri); 10:40; mexdjowra 
1:15; duondoda 5:4 (deonaxévac D W 565 700 vtpt vg); ovrrerpipda 
5:4 (ovrrerqepéivae D W 565 700 € vtpt vg); réPecrac 15:47 (rideru 
W Y @ Fl 22 124 543 28 157 565 pl); zepiuwoo 4:39 
D W)): éjgavra 11:21 DL N 4 O fil 22 33 517 565 
579 700 1342 pc Or). Most of these instances seem sound despite the 
variants. Those at 5:4 for example can be dismissed. On the other 
hand yéyoanta at 7:6 is against Marcan idiom which prefers 
It is also easier to explain &> yéyganta: as a correction of xai elxev 
to an expression found elsewhere, Luke 3:4, Acts 13: 33. "Avéorn 6: 14 
may seem preferable to éy/jyeota: despite 6 : 16. There are six examples of 
dmordva in the sense of ‘raise from the dead’ in Mark against three of 
éyeigew apart from the present passage. At 15 : 47 riderar is right against 
réSecra. It is noteworthy that three readings, 16 : 4; 14:21; 5:4, involve 
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the substitution of the middle participle for some other part of the perfect. 

These perfects are all passive in sense. It is noteworthy that, though 
there are a number of variants, only at three places, 4 : 39; 6: 14; 12: 21, 
is an aorist an alternative reading, apart from 7 : 6 where elzey is probably 
right. Further only at 15 : 47 is a present (apparently the right reading) 
a variant to the perfect. From this we may infer that there is less confusion 
between these perfects, passive in meaning, and the present or aorist 
passive. This suggests that we are dealing with forms that have a 
distinctive meaning of their own, just as in English ‘Warsaw is taken’ 
does not mean the same as “Warsaw has been taken’ or as ‘Warsaw 
is being taken’. This is in keeping with the fact that these forms are 
more numerous than those in the preceding classes and most of them 
survive criticism of the text. Even they, however, are not numerous and 
the only verb at all common is yéyoamra: which is formulary. 

The last class consists of perfect participles with middle endings 
and is as numerous as the fourth. The examples are as follows: évdedduevos 
1:6; 1 : 33; eddoynuévos 11:9; eddoynuévy 11 : 10; tuanopévor 
5:15; dehatounuévoy 15 : 46; 3:1 (Enody D W); e€noaupévny 
3:3 (fjoav 8 BCL W A @ 28 33 124 565 892); 2&noaumévny 11 : 20; 
nexwmowptyn 6:52; 8:17; 15:23; 
4:15; Zoravowpuévoy 16:6; 14:15. Perhaps the readings 
dnoxexviiouévov 16:4 and yeyoauuévoy 14:21 should be added. One 
thing is immediately noticeable in this list, the scarcity of variants. The 
periphrasis, #» with the participle, occurs at 1:6, 33; 15:46; 6:52, 
four examples. Here would belong éouy yeyoaupévov D 14:21. With 
these we may take 11:9, 10, where the participle forms the whole of 
the predicate in a species of wish. Next are 3:1, possibly 3:3 and 
8:17 where we have yew with a noun and participle in the accusative, 
a construction which can easily develop into a compound tense, and has 
done so in Modern Greek. Another example of the dependant accusative 
and participle occurs at 5:15, with which we may take the variant 
dnoxexviiouévoy at 16:4. The remaining instances, 15 : 23; 4:15; 16: 6; 
14:15 are best classified as adjectival participles. In all occurrences the 
participle has passive and not middle meaning. 

Our analysis of the perfect has left us with two problems, the 
problem of meaning, and the problem of text. The problem of meaning 
is best taken first. 

The oldest use of the perfect is to describe a state and to begin with 
the resultative meaning is excluded. In keeping with this the perfect is 
intransitive and outside the distinction of active and middle. Already 
in Homer, however, we can see the beginnings of two developments. 
First there are one or two instances of the resultative perfect in - xa 
and secondly the middle perfect is coming into being. With these 
developments there is soon a third. Transitive perfects appear and 
correspondingly perfects with passive meaning. We see the fruits of 
these developments in classical Greek when the perfect is integrated 
into the conjugations that the users of the language evolved. 

In Attic prose, especially in the orators, it is the resultative perfect 
which is predominant, for example jdixnxa ‘I have done wrong and 
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Koine and in literary and especially Atticising Greek. On the other 
hand, in Mark it is rare and in later Greek it survives only where 
literary influences are strong enough to maintain it. It implies a past 
act and a present state resulting from it. If the emphasis is on the past 
act the perfect differs little from an aorist, if on the present state it differs 
as little from a present. Usually by this time it is equivalent to an aorist 
(Schwyzer, Grammatik, ii. 287, “So in the Hellenistic period the perfect 
indicative becomes equivalent to the aorist indicative for which it is 
making way in the beginning of the Christian period”.). What is true 
for the resultative perfects is no less true for the old intransitive perfects. 
They are very rare in Mark and can usually be rendered like an aorist. 

The middle perfects with passive meaning show a little more vitality. 
Their nearest English equivalent is the participle with the verb ‘to be’, 
for example, ‘is seen’, ‘is known’. Here there is little or no confusion 
in the text with the aorist. We can detect the beginnings of periphrastic 
tenses which were to develop more widely in later Greek. Already it 
appears as though the perfect passive participle has the best chances of 
survival. Its descendant is used in Modern Greek to help in forming 
several compound tenses. 

We may notice separately a very few pluperfects. If the perfect is 
equivalent to the aorist, the pluperfect seems to be equivalent to the 
Latin or English pluperfect. This is understandable. The pluperfect was 
the past of the old perfect. The perfect has disappeared or become 
largely equivalent to the aorist. Consequently the pluperfect either retains 
its old meaning as an isolated survival or serves as the past of the aorist. 
As a past to the aorist it corresponds most nearly to the Latin pluperfect. 

The text remains to be discussed. Most of the variants to the perfect 
are aorists and in view of the fact that the two tenses have come 
together in meaning this is not surprising. One problem does remain. Are 
these aorists interpretative substitutions for original perfects or are the 
perfects attempts to introduce a more Attic character into the style at 
the expense of the aorist? There is little evidence to enable us to give 
a conclusive answer to this question. Probably both influences, the 
interpretative and the Atticising, were at work. In any case we cannot 
eliminate any of our classes of perfect from the Marcan text. and, from 
what we have seen, the variations between aorist and perfect probably 
make no difference to the sense. 


Publication of the Russian Bible 
I 
A. Osipoff 


(Translation from the Journal of the Moscow Patriarchate, No. 8, 
August 1955, reprinted by permission.) 


It is a great and unspeakably joyful blessing for man to have the 
possibility of reading and appropriating for guidance in all his human 
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life the divinely given law of God, God's revelation, in a language near 
and dear and understandable by every person. In this connection our 
early ancestors, our Russian people “had the good fortune which has 
not been the portion of all Christian peoples, of receiving the Holy 
Scriptures in their own understandable language, at the very time of 
their conversion to Christianity. The Church Slavonic language into 
which the books of Holy Scripture were translated was perhaps at the 
time a literary, bookish language, but it was still close to the language 
of our ancestors (early Russian) and in general was so understandable 
for all Slavic tribes, for the whole Slavonic world, that we may consider 
it as the general Slavonic Church language of the time, although before 
the translation of the Bible and perhaps even several centuries before 
that event, the general Slavonic language, the ancestor of all Slavonic 
dialects had already begun to give place to the language of various 
Slavonic peoples”. 

Cyril and Methodius, men of saintly character, and cast in the 
apostolic mould, rendered to our early ancestors a great service. For 
them a new translation was not necessary. The early historian Nestor 
points directly to Saint Methodius as the translator of the Bible which 
was accepted by the Russian people at the time of their baptism under 
Saint Vladimir. Russian history shows many evidences of the widest 
distribution among our people of manuscripts of the Holy Scriptures and 
of the great desire to study them. The many manuscripts and literary 
sources of the 11th, 12th, 13th and 14th centuries which have been 
preserved, show that costly copies of the holy books were to be found 
not only in the palaces of princes, in the libraries of monasteries and 
bishops, but in the homes of modest village pastors, and of simple 
tradesmen and peasants. 

In the meantime the natural development of the Russian language 
separated it further and further from the original Slavonic to which the 
Church Slavonic text of the Bible was so near. In the 14th century the 
best Russian people of the time already began to feel alarm because of 
the difficulty of comprehending the original text of the early Slavonic 
Bible. The first person to think about this was the great enlightener of 
the Russian Church, Saint Alexis, Metropolitan of Moscow (1332-1372). 
He made a personal attempt to translate (at first) the Four Gospels 
into the living Russian language of his time in order not to keep from 
his flock, the Russian people, the words of eternal life, the teaching of 
our Lord Jesus Christ. 

Somewhat later, on the verge of the 15th century, the successor of 
Saint Alexis, Metropolitan Cyprian (1378-1406) undertook to continue 
his holy task but he was hindered by the fact that, being a Serb, he 
himself was not master of the Russian language and could not properly 
direct the project he had undertaken. 

In the second half of the 15th century we have two more important 
efforts at bridging the gap between the text of the Holy Scriptures and 
the Russian language of that time. There were two other important 
intentions — to correct the text of our Bible and bring it closer to its 
ancient Hebrew original. The first of such attempts was undertaken on 
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the order of Metropolitan Philip (1474) by his pupil, the baptized Jew 
Feodor: a new translation (from the Hebrew into Russian) of the Psalms 
and the Book of Esther, and after this a revision (in the light of the 
Hebrew original) of the books of the Law and of the Prophets. 

A second and vastly more important phenomenon in the history of our 
Bible was the collection into one volume (for the first time in Russia) of 
copies of various books of the whole Slavonic Bible, which was undertaken 
by Gennadios, Archbishop of Novgorod (1499). The Bible he assembled 
became the basis of all later editions of the Slavonic Bible. In this 
connection it is important for us to note that in the compilation of this 
one Bible a whole series of books were either newly translated or 


living speech of that time. Thus the books of Proverbs, Ecclesiastes, the 
Wisdom of Jesus the Son of Syrach and the books of Kings were 
corrected. The books of Chronicles, all three books of Ezra, Nehemiah, 
Tobit, Judith, the Wisdom of Solomon and the first and second books 
of Maccabees were simply translated anew. 

“The general Biblical Slavonic text which had remained unchanged 
in the writing of Gennadios, however, was not considered by the pious 
and educated men of early Russia as an irreproachable and untouchable 
holy thing. Thus at the beginning of the following, 16th, century the 
interpreter Dimitry Guerassimoff and the venerable Maxim the Greek 
undertook a correction and even a new translation of the Psalter”. The 
famous composer of the Martyrology, Metropolitan Makarij (1562), also 
undertook the same task. 

Nevertheless, regardless of all these separate attempts, the difference 
between the Church Slavonic text of the Bible and the living 
conversational Russian language, which continued to develop and change, 
became all the more noticeable and acute. In the 17th century the 
necessity was felt of a special study of the Church Slavonic language in 
order not to lose the possibility of reading and understanding both the 
books of Holy Scripture and the liturgical books. 

This crisis called forth a new attempt, in the middle of the 17th 
century, at a translation into the Russian language of the most frequently- 
used of scriptural books, the Psalter. We are speaking here of the 
translation of the Psalter into ‘our common, usual” language which was 
made in 1663 by the official embassy translator, A. P. Firsoff. This 
believing Russian man, undeservedly forgotten, put down the foundation 
for the task once laid upon the Russian people by Metropolitan Alexis, 
a task the need for which by that time had become abundantly clear. If 
up to this time attempts of a similar kind of translation into the current 
Russian language were encountered only abroad (the translation of the 
Bible from the Vulgate into Russian by Dr. Francis Scorina, printed 
in Prague in 1517-1525, the translation of parts of the Bible into Russian 
by the Baltic pastor Gluck, who died at the time of the Northern War), 
from this time on “the thought of the production of and the necessity 
for a Russian translation of the Holy Scriptures could not perish in the 
Russian society”. Saint Tikhon Zadonsky (1783), Ambrosios, Archbishop 
of Moscow, Varlaam Liaschevesky — these names of pioneers in the task 
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of creating a Russian Bible are names which we, who are still using it 
after many decades, cannot but remember with love and filial gratitude. 

This is the background history of the appearance of a translation of 
the Bible into the Russian language. We have recalled it because now, 
in our days, there is being prepared a new edition of the Russian Bible, 
and this edition, printed with the blessing of the successor of Saint Alexis 
on the Moscow throne, His Holiness the Patriarch of Moscow and of 
all Russia, Alexis, will be the first edition by the Russian Orthodox 
Church of the Bible in the new orthography. Note: Outside the territories 
of our fatherland such editions have been undertaken, but only of the 
canonical books of the Bible, and only by non-Orthodox publishers and 
without the control of the Church. 

Thus the Russian Orthodox Church, continuing the tradition which 
has been passed on to her by the earlier centuries of her history, is 
making one more step on the road of the continuous rapprochement of 
the Bible to the continuously developing living Russian language, in order 
that a Russian believing man may easily and as completely as possible 
assimilate the great revelations of the Bible given to us for our salvation, 
for our protection from every evil and temptation, for our education in 
the spirit of peace, of truth and of love. 

Let us glance back once more and recall how that Russian translation 
of the Bible which Russian faithful people are using today was created. 

In 1812, when in connection with the war against Napoleon, there 
was considerable Anglo-Russian rapprochement, an agent of the British 
and Foreign Bible Society, Pastor Paterson, obtained from Emperor 
Alexander I permission to open a Russian Bible Society as a parallel 
to the British. This Society would undertake the translation, printing and 
distribution of Holy Scriptures in the languages of peoples of the Russian 
Empire. Paterson was sufficiently politic not to intrude into the life 
of the Orthodox Church and therefore this Society had no intention of 
translating into the Russian language. Developing its activity widely 
in the little more than ten years of its existence (1812-1826), the Society 
opened fifty-seven sections and two hundred and thirty-two associate 
groups in Russia, and printed the Holy Scriptures in whole or in part in 
forty-one languages, many of them the first in the history of certain 
peoples of the Russian Empire. 

This wide distribution of the Holy Scriptures in the hands of almost 
all the more or less important peoples of our fatherland brought into 
prominence the question of the translation of the Bible into Russian as 
well, for it did not seem fitting that while many citizens of Russia could 
read the word of God in their own language, the majority in the state 
were for some reason deprived of this privilege. The awkwardness of this 
situation became so evident that at the end of 1815 Alexander I 
gave an order to one of the directors of the Russian Bible Society, the 
Ober-Procuror of the Holy Synod Golitzin, to propose to the Synod “to 
provide for Russians, as well, the means of reading the word of God 
in their own natural Russian language, which is more understandable 
to them than the Slavonic dialect”. 

Consequently a commission of the schools under the Holy Synod 
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charged the Rector of the St. Petersburg Academy, Archimandrite 


Philaret (later Metropolitan of Moscow), to organize a collegiate group } 


of translators from among the teaching staff of the Academies, and 
established a series of regulations which were proposed by Philaret him- 
self, which should be the directives for these translators. It will be not 
unprofitable to consider these principles somewhat in detail. 

The divine Revelation, as is well known, has come to us in two basic 
texts — the ancient Hebrew original (the so-called Massoretic text) and 
the Greek (Septuagint) (a translation of the 3rd century B.C.). These 
texts frequently differ between themselves. In the Greek text there are 
many places, in particular certain messianic prophesies defined and ex- 
plained by the interpreters, for which they added complementary words 


and notes. Certain divinely-inspired books, for example the book of the — 


prophet Jeremiah, were composed by their authors in two or three 
different versions for sending to one or another group of the chosen 
people, which was already partially dispersed in various countries. Some- 
times the Massoretic text and the text of the Septuagint bring to us 
two different versions of one and the same book, and both versions go 
straight back to the first sources and, therefore, both are written by 
inspiration from above. 


In distinction from the Massoretic text, the Septuagint has brought | 
and preserved for us, beside the books which are written under the , 


influence of the grace of the Holy Spirit, a series of simply pious works 
of early members of the chosen people, similar to the same kind of 
patristic books of early Christianity, which, as a result of wars and 
storms which passed over the Holy Land, were preserved only in 
the Greek text among the Alexandrian Jews, and in part were written 
there. These we reverently accept in the Bible as non-canonical but 
profitable and pious writings which aid in better and deeper assimilation 
of the divinely-inspired word which leads to eternal life. 

Our Orthodox researcher thus defines the relation between the two 
basic texts of the Divine Revelation (Hebrew and Greek) in the Christian 
Orthodox Church: “The Septuagint was used in the early Church from 
its first centuries, and by this use was sanctified as a Church text. The 
new translations from the Hebrew into Greek which appeared in the 
second and third centuries were not used in the Church with the 
exception of one book of the Prophet Daniel which in the translation by 
Theodotion did come into Church use, probably because this translation 
was nearer to the Hebrew text than the Septuagint”. 

“Nevertheless the general use of the Greek Septuagint in the early 
Church was not at all in hostile relation with the Hebrew text: on the 
contrary, in the reading and correction of the Greek text this was always 
referred to as a manual”. 

“In this connection the use of the Hebrew text varied. It was used 
for the restoration of the original meaning of the text in those cases where 
the Greek was not clear and the Hebrew had been preserved undamaged. 
In view of the great number and variety of the texts of the Greek 
translation in which some things were missing or certain things had been 
added, or the order of its parts had been altered, the Hebrew text was 
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used to indicate the fulness or the imperfection of one or another text 
and the proper order of reading. But in this use of the Hebrew text it 
never was accepted as a norm which defined the correctness of readings 
which were important from the dogmatic viewpoint. This norm was 
provided by a certain understanding and interpretation of the holy text 
which had been established in the Church, or Holy Tradition’. (These 
quotations are from The History of the Translation of the Bible in the 
Russian Language by I. A. Tchistovitch, St. Petersburg, 1899). 

Our Church Slavonic text of the Bible was originally transmitted 
to us by the Greeks in two texts: the earlier text goes back to Saints 
Cyril and Methodius and coincides with the so-called Lukian version of 
the Septuagint. A later complete text of the Bible goes back to the 
pupils of the holy brothers (Cyril and Methodius) and coincides partly 
with the Alexandrian and partly with the Vatican Codices of the text 
of the Septuagint. In this connection the book of Kings was translated 
anew somewhat later, and the books of Chronicles, Ezra. Nehemiah, 
Esther. Tobit, Judith, the Wisdom of Solomon. as has already been 
said, were newly translated from the Latin Vulgate in the time of 
Archbishop Gennadios. 

With the first printed version of the Church Slavonic Bible by Prince 
Constantin Ostrojsky (1581) an attempt was made to re-edit the early 
Slavonic Bible, at which time the books which had been translated from the 
Vulgate were brought as near as possible to the Greek text of the 
Septuagint. 

In the time of Peter I and Elizabeth, a new correction of the 
Church Slavonic Bible was undertaken by careful comparison of its 
texts with the Greek original in the Polyglot of Walton. Only the third 
book of Ezra, lost in the Greek text, remained in translation from the 
Latin: in all the rest our Church Slavonic Bible became a crystal-clear 
and approved reflection of the text of the Septuaaint. so qreatly esteemed 
in the early Christian Church, according to the best codices which have 
been preserved to our day. It is this Bible which our Church has had 
unchanged from the 18th December, 1751, when the so-called Elizabethan 
Bible was first put into circulation. 

For the new undertaking of the Russian translation of the Bible the 
Commission of theological schools under the Holy Synod accepted, on 
the recommendation of Archimandrite Philaret, that: (1) the translation 
should be made from the original text, i.e. for the canonical Old Testament 
books from the early Hebrew and for the non-canonical books and the 
whole New Testament from the Greek: (2) that the translation should 
be assigned in parts to certain separate persons (actually when the 
translation of the Four Gospels was bequn. Matthew was translated by 
Professor Archpriest G. P. Pavsky, Mark — by the Rector of the St. 
Petersburg Seminary, Archimandrite Polycarp; Luke — by the bac- 
calaureate of the Academy, Archimandrite Moses, and John by Arch- 
imandrite Philaret himself), and a review of the translation should be 
made collectively; (3) in the translation to conserve the division into 
verse and chapters present in the Septuagint and in the Church Slavonic. 
as far as possible not to change the word order even within a given verse 
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to the original text to be introduced in parenthesis or by the use of 
italics, only if in the Slavonic or the Greek texts additional words to 
the original are found or if it is necessary to introduce some word for 


the clarity of the Russian text; (5) to translate in simple language, not | 


to strive for striking or brilliant expressions, to avoid specifically Slavonic 
expressions except in those cases when they better transmit the spirit 
and meaning of the original, and are not ambiguous, or by usage have 
become part of the ordinary speech of the Russian man; (6) in case of 
variation between the Massoretic and the Septuagint texts, the variant 
version to be placed in brackets beside the original or placed as a foot- 
note; (7) when foreign words and expressions in the Bible are encountered 
which are not translated in the Septuagint or Slavonic Bible, these to 
be explained in a footnote, but briefly and without any discussion; (8) 
names and titles to be preserved as close to the Greek-Slavonic Bible, 
as already customary for the Russian people; (9) to put above everything 
else in the translation accuracy, clearness and purity. 

These principles, as we see, maintaining the equal respect which the 
early Church gave to both Hebrew and Greek Septuagint Bibles, have 
remained unchanged for all the succeeding work of Russian Bible scholars 
— Church workers in the production and improvement of the Russian 

ible. 

In the meantime the work begun by the Bible Society proceeded 
successfully. In 1818 the Four Gospels were published in the Russian 
language. In 1819 — the Acts of the Apostles were issued. In 1821, 
the complete Russian New Testament saw the light. 

The success of this edition was extraordinary. There have been 
preserved the enthusiastic reviews evaluating the greatness of this event, 
by prominent hierarchs of that time — Eugene, Archbishop of Pskov, 
Ambrosius, Archbishop of Kazan, Anatolij, Archbishop of Minsk, and 
many others. 

“The use of this divine book in the customary language, understand- 
able by everyone, will produce all of the good which may be expected 
from an acquaintance and understanding of the revealed word of God”. 
“No matter how close the Slavonic language is to the Russian in our 
Church books, still much has remained incomprehensible for many people, 
even in the Gospels, because of lack of acquaintance with the Slavonic 
expressions: and because of this the holy truth could not act upon the 
hearts of the readers in all its fulness’. “Now Russians, reading the 
Evangel of Christ in the Russian dialect clearly and purely understand 
all the will of God in the Word, explained by His Word: and having 
understood, they will rejoice in their salvation”, — these words were 
written by Russian hierarchs who were contemporaries of the great event. 

Inspired by the evident success of their efforts, the workers of the 
Bible Society began in 1820 the translation of the Old Testament as 
well. For purposes of speed the translation was divided among professors 
of the three Theological Academies, Petersburg, Moscow and Kiev. They 
began with the Pentateuch. Incidentally, Archimandrite Philaret himself 
translated the book of Genesis. At the same time he, together with 
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Professor G. P. Pavsky, succeeded in translating the Psalter, the Old 
Testament book most necessary for the New isnot Church. In 
January 1822 the Psalter was printed. Its success was such that in the 
course of one year twelve editions were produced totalling many more 
than 100,000 copies. The Russian people who from earliest times had 
highly esteemed this book of grace, now assimilated it anew with even 
greater avidity, because it had been translated into a language which 
all could understand. 

In the meantime the Academies succeeded in translating not only the 
Pentateuch, but the books of Jesus Navvin, Judges and Ruth. The issue 
of all these, however, was delayed because of a series of unfortunate 
events which resulted in the closing and liquidation of the Russian Bible 
Society in 1826. Thus the issue of the Russian Bible was postponed for 
a whole half century. 

What caused the closing of the Society? First of all, the fact that 
the Society had not been able to become a Church society in so far as it 
was directed by its foreign founders, who did not understand that 
tzerkovnost (this untranslatable word means something like faithfulness 
to the Church and its traditions ~ Ed.) is an unshakeable basis of 
Orthodox faith. Therefore, although the edition of the New Testament 
and Psalms, for example, was prepared by Church workers according to 
the principles established by the Church, still the business of distributing 
these books proceeded by non-ecclesiastical methods, which gave excuse 
to various sectarian and anti-Church agencies to use the word of God 
for anti-Orthodox work. Secondly, (this, by the way, resulted from the 
first insufficiency) certain mystics and masons like Golitzin, Labzin (the 
editor of the mystic Messenger of Sion) and others, penetrated into the 
administration of the Society, thus spiritually betraying the spirit of 
Orthodoxy. With one hand issuing the word of God and with the other 
the most harmful and most absurd western mystical books foreign to 
Orthodoxy and hostile to it, they sowed division and confusion in the 
hearts of believing Russian people. 

Of course not a small role in hastening the closure of the Society 
was played by political events connected with the accession to the throne 
of Nicholas I. Through the whole of his reign, due to reactionary 
influences and the pressure of all kinds of censorship, the matter of 
further editions of the Holy Scripture in the Russian language was 
shelved. 

We write ‘editions’ intentionally, rather than ‘translations’, since a 
number of men faithful to the work of the Church, recognizing the urgent 
need for a Russian translation of the Bible for the Russian Orthodox 
Church, continued this work at their own risk, knowing that no reaction 
and no human mistakes could kill or destroy the work of the Church 
and that its truth would triumph sooner or later. 

Here we should mention with love and gratitude two names: the 
Professor of ancient Hebrew language in the St. Petersburg Theological 
Academy, Doctor of Theology and Archpriest G. P. Pavsky, and the 
Altai missionary, Archimandrite Makarij. These two, because of their 
attempts at translation of the Holy Scriptures into Russian (Pavsky 
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translated the whole canonical text of the Old Testament and litho- 
graphed it in three hundred copies for the use of students of the Academy, 
while Makarij translated the books of Job and the prophet Isaiah). were 
subjected to oppression and persecution in the reiqn of Nicholas I and 
had to do penance, despite their defence by Philaret, Metropolitan of 
Moscow, and Philaret. Metropolitan of Kiev. Subsequently both these 
prelates also suffered for their zeal and were removed from membership 
in the Holy Synod. 

Only at the death of Nicholas I and the accession to the throne of 
Alexander II, that areat and zealous worker for the translation of the 
Bible into Russian, Philaret, Metropolitan of Moscow, who had begun 
this work of translation already as an archimandrite. received permission 
to raise the question once more of the continuation of a Russian translation 
of the Bible. He based his request on the following arquments: 

“1) The holy prophets and apostles wrote the holy books in the 
natural and generally understandable lanquage of those peoples for whom 
their books were intended. They also, according to the testimony of 
Chrysostom (Matthew, Sermon 1), set an example of translation from 
the original lanquage to another more common, in the translation of the 
Gospel of Matthew from the Hebrew lanquace to the Greek. 

2) The holy fathers urged all the faithful (not only the cleray 
and the monks) to frequent reading of the word of God, in order to 
find in it healing for their sins and sicknesses. 

3) The lanquage of the Slavonic translation has become antiquated 
and is not aenerally understood or used at the present time. A great 
part of the Orthodox Russian people demands a Russian translation as a 
manual for the understanding of the Holy Scripture. 

4) Many incomprehensible places of the Slavonic translation move 
people. because of the absence of a Russian translation. to turn to foreian 
and non-Orthodox translations of the Bible, and thus the Orthodox 
mav be misled by incorrect interpretations”. 

The Synod proceeded with areat care and caution to the solution of 
the question put before them. The discussion lasted almost three vears. 
Many oninions were heard. manv considerations were weiahed. Only on 
May 19th, 1858 were the four Theological Academies of Russia com- 
missioned to review all the earlier translations and by common effort 
to set up a Russian Orthodox Church translation of the Holv Bible. both 
New and Old Testaments. And the work was beaun with the review 
and correction of the existent translations of the New Testament. 

The Gosnels in a new. carefully corrected translation were printed 
in 1860. and the whole New Testament in 1863. At the same time work 
was bequn on the translation of the Old Testament as well. The most 
prominent Bible students of the time, Professors Golonbieff. Khvolson. 
Loviaquine, Archimandrite Gregory. IIminsky. Miloff. Maximovitch. 
Gouliaeff and others eagerly undertook the sacred task which was given 
them. The new translation was done by them from the Hebrew (the 
canonical books, of course), necessarily using the Greek Bible as a control. 
As the historian of Russian translations of the Bible, Tchistovitch. 
indicates, this influence of the Greek Bible accounts for the titles of 
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many books and the personal names in them, the make-up of the Bible, 
in consequence of which it contains also non-canonical books, which are 
absent in the Jewish canon and were written after its closure, the 
arrangement of the books themselves and the order in which they are 
presented. With the Jews, as is well known, the books of the Bible 
are divided into the Law (Pentateuch), the Prophets (the books of 
Jesus Navvin, Judges, First and Second Samuel, First and Second Kings, 
the prophets Isaiah, Jeremiah, Ezekiel and the twelve minor prophets) 
and the Writings (Psalter, Proverbs, Job, Song of Songs, Ruth, Lament- 
ations, Ecclesiastes, Esther, Daniel, Ezra, Nehemiah, First and Second 
Chronicles). The Russian Bible, like the Slavonic, maintains another 
order, that of the translation of the Septuagint. 

This influence of the Greek Bible even extends to the make-up of 
certain books and the order of verses in them. Thus according to the 
Septuagint the books of Esther and Daniel have extensive non-canonic 
additions, in the Second book of Chronicles the prayer of king Manassia 
is added. The 151st Psalm is added to the Psalter, etc. Finally it extends 
to the text itself which, as is well known, often varies in many places 
of the Greek Bible from the Hebrew Bible and vice-versa. 

Thus the principles once accepted by the great Philaret, the inspirer 
of the Russian translation of the Bible a hundred years earlier when 
the question of a translation was first raised, remained valid. It could 
never have been otherwise, since the Russian Orthodox Church, standing 
immovably on the basis of ecumenical patristic understanding of the 
truth, is not accustomed to change its views and to give way to the 
tendencies of one or another scientific school, as is characteristic of the 
Protestant West. 

The Russian translation of the Old Testament accomplished by the 
four Academies under the direction of a special Synodal commission 
was begun, and appeared in separate issues. The first of these was printed 
in 1868, the last appeared exactly eighty years ago, in 1875. It is customary 
to consider this year the date of the appearance of the Russian Synodal 
Church Bible. Since that time the Russian people have had the word 
of God in their own, understandable language. 

The great and zealous inspirer of the Russian translation of the 
Bible, Philaret, Metropolitan of Moscow, who had given this work so 
much of his strength and because of it had experienced so much storm 
and disturbance, did not live to see those bright days. His death occurred 
in 1868. Aflame with zeal for this great work, it was as though he had 
given to it all his strength and had burned out, passing on to other hands 
its completion. One sows, another reaps, but all accomplish one great 
work of God. 

The present jubilee of the issue of the Russian Bible is destined, 
however, to be not only a jubilee. We have already said that with the 
blessing of the zealous admirer of Metropolitan Philaret, his successor 
on the Moscow throne, the Patriarch of Moscow and all Russia, Alexis, 
there is now being undertaken a new Church edition of the Russian 
language, for the first time in the Russian Church in new orthography, 
which has been established in Russia from the days of the revolution 
and which has now entered into the flesh and blood of the Russian people. 

(To be continued) 
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A Translation of an Ancient Version 
W. D. McHardy 


Of every translation of the Scriptures there are two main questions 
to be asked: First, what text lies behind the translation? and, secondly, 
how faithfully does the translation represent that text? Usually the former 
is easily answered. A translation of the Greek New Testament would 
indicate the manuscript or edition it follows, and, where it deviates, it 
would indicate the variant reading. A translation of the Old Testament 
ought to warn the reader, as Moffatt does not, when the Hebrew text 
is forsaken in favour of version or conjecture. The question is not so 
simple, however, when the translation under review is such as George M. 
Lamsa’s The New Testament according to the Eastern Text, translated 
from Original Aramaic Sources (A. J. Holman Company, Philadelphia. 
1940), or his earlier edition of the Gospels only, which bears on its dust- 
cover the title, A New and Enlightening Translation of the Gospels 
according to the Eastern Version, translated from the Aramaic, the 
Language Jesus Spoke. This appeared in 1933.1 Here obviously some 
definition of the terms used must first be attempted. In particular, it must 
be made clear what the “original Aramaic sources” were, and what this 
“Eastern Text” is and is not. Only then can the value of Mr. Lamsa’s 
book for other workers in the field of Biblical translation be assessed.2 

The version which Mr. Lamsa has rendered into English is, of course, 
the Peshitta, sometimes referred to as the Syriac Vulgate. In producing 
such a translation he has had several predecessors. Before me lie A 
Literal Translation of the Four Gospels from the Peschito, by J. W. 
Etheridge in his work entitled The Syrian Churches (London, 1846); 
A Translation, in English Daily Used, of the Seventeen Letters forming 
Part of the Peshito-Syriac Books of the New Covenant Writings, by- 
William Norton (London, 1890); and The Syriac New Testament 
translated into English from the Peshitto Version, by James Murdock 


‘It appears from a cursory examination that the earlier translation of the Gospels is 
reprinted without change in his complete New Testament. The later edition like the 
earlier has chapter numbers at the top of each page throughout the Gospels, but the 
practice is not carried into the rest of the New Testament. Small errors, such as 
wrong verse divisions or the wrong chapter numbering at page 66, are taken over into 
the later edition. Both volumes contain the same two maps; they are dated 1904 and 1914. 


2 As the present study is not intended to be a review, certain features of Mr. Lamsa’s 
book which would normally call for attention are here passed over. Thus, no account 
is taken of more general questions of scholarship such as are raised by the very first 
sentence of the Introduction: “Owing to church controversies which began in the fifth 
century A.D. with the rise of Islam...". Nor are we concerned to deal with such 
blemishes as “the sound took place” (Acts 2:6). Words such as ‘right here’ in the 
sentence “Give me right here on a tray the head of John the Baptist” (Matthew 14: 8) 
and ‘down’ in the phrase “two years old and down" (Matthew 2:16) are presumably 
Americanisms, which also fall outside the scope of the present examination. Probably 
one might also overlook here as merely awkward English such a sentence as: “they 
laid the sick in the streets, and begged him even to touch the edge of his robe’, 
where a clearer sense is got by a more literal translation: “...that they might touch 
even the edge...”. In a modern translation one would have expected ‘divers’ (Mark 
1:34) to have disappeared. 
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(Boston, 1915. Ninth Edition). But these works are rare and difficult 
to procure, and Mr. Lamsa has done a service by making available to 
English readers his rendering of an ancient version. 

It is unfortunate, however, that in his Introduction Mr. Lamsa has 
seen fit to make for this version certain claims which will not bear 
scrutiny. The Peshitta he terms “the original ¢ Eastern text” (page v), 
and he describes it as “an ancient and the only authoritative document 
of the New Testament in use among the Syriac Aramaic speaking people 
of Palestine, Syria, Mount Lebanon, Mesopotamia, Persia and Malabar 
(South India) from the first century A.D. to the present day” (page v). 
Later he says: ‘Peshitta, being the first and only text of the Scriptures 
preceding all other Christian literature, is claimed and highly revered by 
all ancient churches in the East’’ (page vii). Mr. Lamsa refers to versions 
of the Syriac produced later than the Peshitta,5 but he does not mention 
the Old Syriac version, exemplified in the Sinaitic and Curetonian 
manuscripts, of which Mr. Lamsa’s compatriot, Professor Véébus, has 
written: “We now know that the Peshitta is not a translation, but a 
revision of an Old Syriac version”.6 Another American scholar, Dr. 
H. B. Downs, has put it: “The strongest argument for the dependence 
of the Peshitto upon the Evangelion da-Mepharreshe is a careful 
comparative reading of the two versions. No two translators could have 
arrived separately at the unanimity of expression found in the two. They 
are basically the same text with variants rather than two individual texts 
with points of contact’’.?7 Account should surely be taken, when seeking 
for “the original Eastern text’, of the version on which the Peshitta 
is based. 

Mr. Lamsa writes: ‘“Peshitta is the authorized text of the Scriptures 
and had its origin in the lands from which Christianity sprang and it 
is written in the language in which Our Blessed Lord, His disciples and 
the early Christians spoke and wrote. These facts are known to all 
Biblical scholars” (page vi). Mr. Lamsa can equate the language in 
which the Peshitta is written with the language spoken by Jesus only 
by denying any distinction between the terms ‘Syriac’ and ‘Aramaic’. 


3Etheridge’s Horae Aramaicae, which contains translations of St. Matthew's Gospel 
and the Epistle to the Hebrews, I have not seen. The same author was announced as 
preparing The Apostolical Acts and Epistles from the Peschito. 

4In support of the ‘originality’ of the Peshitta New Testament Mr. Lamsa writes: 
“Aphraates quoted it: St. Ephraim, about 360, wrote a commentary on it; and the 
doctrine of Addi, placed it at the apostolic times” (page x). This recalls words written 
by W. Wright in his Syriac Literature (London, 1894), page 9: “Aphraates quoted it; 
Ephraim wrote a commentary upon it; the Doctrine of Addai or Addaeus (in its 
present shape a work of the latter half of the 4th century) transfers it to the apostolic 
times”. But Wright said this of the Diatessaron. 

5Mr. Lamsa writes: “The three manuscripts from which this translation was made 
antedate the Philoxenian version by not less than three hundred years” (page vi). 
It is not clear what he means to indicate by the words “this translation”, but if he 
refers to the work under review one would be glad to know on what authority he bases 
the dates of his documents. 

® Studies in the History of the Gospel Text in Syriac (Louvain, 1951), page 46. See 
also pages 54ff. 


T Journal of Biblical Literature, vol. Ixiii, part ii (1944), pages 151f. 
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“Syriac”, he says, “is a western term for Aramaic” (page xv), and again, 
“The terms Aramaic and Syriac are interchangeable in English” (pp. vf.), 
But this is a loose and unscientific use of language, and the confusion of 
the symbols does not imply the identity of the realities. Aramaic is the 
wider term. It may be divided into (i) Eastern Aramaic, in which is 
included Syriac along with Mandaic and the Aramaic of the Babylonian 
Talmud, and (ii) Western Aramaic in which is included Palestinian 
Aramaic along with various other forms of Aramaic, such as that in 
the collections of documents recently published by G. R. Driver and 
by E. G. Kraeling.8 All Syriac is Aramaic, but this does not imply 
that our Lord spoke Syriac. Of Cureton’s theory that the Old Syriac 
manuscript discovered by him was directly descended from the lost 
Aramaic original of the Gospel according to St. Matthew, a theory 
regarded as something of a curiosity in Biblical Criticism, Dr. M. Black 
has written: ‘’... it is a sufficient refutation of it to point out, as Burkitt 
did, that Edessene Syriac, the language of the Curetonian version, is 
a quite different branch of Aramaic from the Palestinian Jewish dialect 
which the Apostles spoke and in which any writings of theirs would 
presumably have been composed’’.® The argument applies with even 
more force to the later, Edessene Peshitta. 

The last point chosen from the Introduction for comment here is the 
claim advanced on behalf of Aramaic as the original language of the New 
Testament writings. Mr. Lamsa says: “It was natural for the disciples 
and their converts to record the teaching of their Master in their own 
Aramaic dialect for the use of the people in Galilee and Syria where 
Jesus had lived and started his preaching. There was no reason to write 
the Gospels in a dialect other than their own Galilean dialect’ (page 
xiv), and of St. Paul's letters: “Very early the Epistles were translated 
into Greek for the use of converts who spoke Greek. Later they were 
translated into all tongues’ (page xii). It is also said that “the Peshitta 
New Testament text varies considerably from the Greek and Latin 
versions which were made later for the use of new converts to 
Christianity"’ (page x). It is sufficient here to draw attention to the 
cautious conclusions drawn by Dr. Black in his An Aramaic Approach 
to the Gospels and Acts, a book which is widely recognized to be the 
best modern guide to the problem of the Aramaic antecedents of the 
Gospels and Acts. Dr. Black writes: “A survey of the results of this 
study in this connexion yields one conclusion only which can be regarded 
as in any degree established, that an Aramaic sayings-source or tradition 
lies behind the Synoptic Gospels... Whether that source was written 
or oral, it is not possible from the evidence to decide” (page 206), and 
of the Fourth Gospel: “John is thus doing much the same as the other 
Evangelists, incorporating into a Greek Gospel a logia source or logia 
sources, but with probably this difference, that not all his longer speeches 


8G. R. Driver, Aramaic Documents of the Fifth Century B.C. (Oxford, 1954); E. G. 
Kraeling, The Brooklyn Museum Aramaic Papyri (Yale University Press, 1953). For 
an historical table of the Semitic languages, see G. R. Driver in A. S. Peake (ed.), 
The People and the Book (Oxford, 1925), page 80. 


® An Aramaic Approach to the Gospels and Acts, 2nd ed., (Oxford, 1954), pages 183f. 
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of Jesus are derived from his Aramaic tradition” (page 209). Mr. Lamsa’s 
views on the Aramaic originals of the New Testament go beyond any- 
thing suggested by any serious modern scholar. 

It is to be regretted that Mr. Lamsa has prefixed this thoroughly mis- 
leading and unscholarly Introduction to his translation of the Peshitta. 
Fortunately, anyone with any knowledge of the history of the text of 
the New Testament will treat this Introduction as it deserves to be treated: 
the danger is rather that prejudice may be roused by it against the 
translation itself. 

When we turn to consider our second basic question, which deals 
with the faithfulness of the translation to its original, we may say that 
on the whole this is quite a good representation of the text of the 
Peshitta New Testament.19 Those who cannot read the original may 
get from this work a general idea of the differences between their Greek 
text and the Syriac. Those who are beginning the study of Syriac will, 
no doubt, lean leavily on the help Mr. Lamsa affords, though it would 
be unwise of them to discard the assistance offered by the Latin rendering 
of the Gospels in Pusey and Gwilliam’s Tetraeuangelium Sanctum. It 
is when Mr. Lamsa’s book is considered as a translators’ aid that the 
need for caution in its use is seen. 

Like most translators Mr. Lamsa has felt free in translating to make 
certain explanatory additions. This, it must be emphasized, is not in 
itself a fault in Mr. Lamsa’s work, but those who use his translation 
without having access to the original may be glad to have warning of 
the presence of such additions. Thus, to select a few examples, Matthew 
1:3 there is added ‘his wife’; Matthew 1:6 ‘the king’; Matthew 2:5 
‘the book of’, cf. 12:5, Acts 8: 28, 30; Matthew 5 : 46 ‘only’; Matthew 
6:19 ‘buried’; Matthew 8 : 4 ‘first’; Matthew 9 : 6 ‘then’; Matthew 14 : 23 
‘still’; Mark 7 : 8 ‘other’; Mark 10:5 ‘particular’; Acts 5:21 ‘the people’; 
Acts 7 : 43 ‘therefore’; Acts 13:17 ‘of Israel’; Acts 13 : 41 ‘great’; James 
2: 26 ‘for’; Matthew 10 : 29 ‘without your Father’ (Authorised Version) 
becomes ‘without your Father's will’. 

Under the same head may be put the addition of proper names or the 
making explicit of personal pronouns, whether expressed or implied, for 
example Matthew 14 : 5 ‘Herod’; Mark 9 : 20 ‘Jesus’; Acts 7: 1 ‘Stephen’; 
Acts 7:8 ‘God’... ‘Abraham’; Acts 7:10 ‘Pharaoh’; Acts 8:31 ‘the 
Ethiopian’; Acts 10:4 ‘the angel’; Acts 13:42 ‘Paul and Barnabas’, cf. 
13:43, 14:1; Acts 11:27 ‘to Antioch’ for ‘there’. 

A few places may be noted where the addition is less defensible, for 
example Matthew 3:11 ‘just’; Matthew 9:38 ‘more’; Matthew 10:10 


10 Mr. Lamsa claims to have based his translation on ancient manuscripts, and it may 
be that the text in them differs in some points from the printed editions used in the 
present study. In an attempt to avoid criticism based on a text which differs from 
that before Mr. Lamsa, recourse has been had to several different editions, though the 
chief texts used have been The New Testament in Syriac, (British and Foreign Bible 
Society, 1905-20) and, for the Gospels, Pusey and Gwilliam, Tetraeuangelium Sanctum 
(Oxford, 1901), which cites over forty manuscripts. 

The text of the four Minor Catholic Epistles — II Peter, II and III John, and Jude ~ 
and Revelation has been taken from printed editions. In Revelation Mr. Lamsa translates 
not the Crawford MS. edited by Gwynn and printed in the British and Foreign Bible 
Society edition, The New Testament in Syriac, but the text first printed by de Dieu. 
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‘at least’; Matthew 10 : 23 ‘converting’; Matthew 22 : 32 ‘yet’; Mark 7:4 
‘the bedding of dead men’ (Syriac ‘beds’ only); Mark 11 : 22 ‘if’; Luke 
1:22 ‘with his eyes’; Acts 3:24 ‘yea... as many as... have likewise 
foretold’; Acts 4:27 ‘together with’. 

Only occasionally are there omissions in the translation, for example 
at Mark 6: 30; 7:19 ‘all’ is omitted; Mark 11:25 ‘also’; Mark 13: 36 
‘lest’; Acts 2:13 ‘and are intoxicated’; Acts 4:27 ‘whom thou hast 
anointed’. 

Like many translators Mr. Lamsa has not aimed at consistency in his 
renderings. Again, though this is not a flaw, those who use his work 
may be glad to have the presence of such inconsistencies brought to their 
notice. A few examples must suffice: Matthew 4:1, 25:41 ‘adversary’, 
Acts 13:10, Revelation 2:10 ‘devil’; Matthew 3:4 ‘waist’, Mark 1 :6 
‘loins’; Matthew 6:7, 10:5 ‘pagan’, Matthew 18:17, Mark 7:26 
‘heathen’; Matthew 8: 16 ‘badly afflicted’, Mark 1 : 32 ‘seriously sick’; 
Matthew 13:3 ‘parables’, Matthew 13:13 ‘figures’; Matthew 14:24 
‘miles’, John 6:19 ‘furlongs’; Matthew 9:10 ‘guests’, Matthew 26:7 
‘reclining’; Matthew 27 : 52 ‘were sleeping in death’, Acts 7 : 60 ‘he passed 
away’ (Syriac ‘slept’); Mark 13:34, 14:34 ‘awake’, Mark 13: 35, 
37 ‘alert’. One word is translated ‘cent’ at Matthew 5 : 26, ‘farthing’ at 
Mark 12:42, and ‘penny’ at Luke 12:59; a second is rendered ‘cent' 
at Matthew 18 : 28 and ‘penny’ at Mark 6 : 37, John 6: 7, Revelation 6 : 6; 
‘penny’ is used for a third term at Matthew 10:29, Luke 12: 6. 
Finally, there remain to be noted too many places where Mr. Lamsa’s 
deviation from his original seems to be due to mistranslation, errors or 
defective renderings. Again only a selection of examples can be given. 
At Matthew 1 : 18 ‘acquired for a price’ (Authorised Version ‘espoused’) 
represents a meaning, and a more original meaning, of the verb, but 
there is no need to be limited to this, for the idea of betrothal or espousal 
is well attested, as Mr. Lamsa acknowledges in his translation of II 
Corinthians 11:2, ‘I have espoused you to a husband’. 

At Matthew 2:11 Mr. Lamsa deserts the Peshitta (and Old Syriac) 
order: ‘gold and myrrh and frankincense’ for that of the Authorised 
Version. Possibly at Acts 9:1, ‘with anger and with threats of murder’ 
is only an error in word order for ‘threat and murderous fury’ but perhaps 
there is here a confusion of similar Syriac words. So also at James 3: 14 
‘and do not lie against the truth’ (= Authorised Version) should be 
‘... against the truth and do not lie’. 

At Matthew 2: 18 ‘they could not be brought back’ for ‘they are not’ 
(Authorised Version) seems to rest on a confusion of two Syriac words. 
The translation of ‘Raca’11 as ‘I spit on you’ (Matthew 5:22) may 
also be explained in this way, but, whatever the root, Mr. Lamsa’s 
translation is impossible. The rendering ‘warm’ (Matthew 12 : 44) instead 
of ‘swept’ (Authorised Version) goes back to a confusion of two roots 
which are identical in form in Syriac, though Arabic distinguishes them. 
At Mark 9:20 ‘seized’ for ‘saw’ (Authorised Version) suggests a 
confusion of two Semitic roots. Mr. Lamsa’s ‘maidservant’ at Mark 10 : 30 
is a valiant but unnecessary attempt to get round Julian the Apostate’s 


11 Mr. Lamsa follows the transliteration of the Authorised Version. 
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charge of the promise of a hundred wives to the faithful: the consonants 
of the Syriac words for ‘maidservants’ and ‘mothers’ are the same, though 
the vowels are different. 

Occasionally the translation of a passage appears to be a misinter- 
pretation. Thus at Matthew 5:3 ‘Blessed are the poor in pride’ seems 
to point to an unusual meaning of the common word for ‘spirit’, as if 
it were spiritus, but perhaps the rendering is based on a different root, 
meaning ‘to be enlarged’. At Matthew 8:12 the rendering ‘the sons... 
will be put out’ (Syriac ‘will go out’) may reflect the influence of the 
Authorised Version. At Matthew 9 : 16 ‘so as not to weaken the garment’ 
is rendered in Mrs. Margoliouth’s Syriac Dictionary ‘lest the patch tear 
away from the garment’. At Matthew 9 : 27 ‘he was delayed by two blind 
men’ might be dropped in favour of the Authorised Version ‘two blind 
men followed him’. Similarly at Matthew 10:9 ‘accumulate’ is much too 
strong for a verb which means ‘get’. 

‘The sign of the refuse of desolation’ at Matthew 24:15 makes little 
sense and ignores the grammar; literally it is ‘the abominable sign of 
desolation’. At Matthew 25:17 ‘the second one’ would be more literally 
‘he of the two’, ‘talents’ being understood. The Authorised Version 
‘because they knew him’ agrees perfectly with the Syriac at Mark 1 : 34, 
where Mr. Lamsa has ‘because some of them were his acquaintances’. 
At Matthew 17:17 and Mark 15:29 the interjection ‘Oh!’ is more 
correct than the vocative ‘O’. At Acts 5:6 ‘and moved his body aside’ 
is an interpretation of the Syriac ‘and gathered him’. 

Grammatical slips occur only occasionally, as at Matthew 7 :5 where 
‘hypocrites’ should be singular, or Acts 8:34 where ‘this’ translates a 
feminine demonstrative and so ‘this prophet speak’ must be altered to 
‘the prophet speak this’. The interrogative particle is wrongly translated 
‘why’ at Matthew 7:9, 10, 16; 8:4; 25:9; 26:22; Mark 1 : 44; 2:19; 
14:19; Acts 7 : 42. 

It is always a temptation to a translator to rewrite the ideas of his 
source in modern terms. Sometimes, of course, this is quite legitimate, 
but the attempt can lead astray badly. Mr. Lamsa comes to grief when 
dealing with the New Testament conceptions of mental illness. A person 
in whom there is a demon is said to be ‘demented’ (Matthew 9 : 32), 
‘crazy’ (Matthew 11 : 18) or ‘insane’ (Mark 1 : 34), and the cure of those 
so afflicted is referred to as ‘casting out demons’ (Mark 3:22) or 
‘casting out devils’ (Mark 3:15). At Mark 1:34 Mr. Lamsa forsakes 
the literal ‘he cast out many demons’ for ‘he restored many who were 
insane’, but then he continues ‘he did not allow the insane to speak’, 
which is a mistranslation of the Syriac ‘he did not allow the demons to 
speak’, an idea which does not suit so well Mr. Lamsa’s continuation 
of the verse: ‘because some of them were his acquaintances’. 

A second word for ‘demon’ receives similar treatment. The person 
with the demon is referred to as a ‘lunatic’ (Mark 5:12) or as ‘afflicted 
with insanity’ (Matthew 15:22). At Matthew 8:31 Mr. Lamsa makes 
the lunatics address Jesus whereas in the Syriac it is the demons who 
do so; this is brought out clearly if instead of Mr. Lamsa’s ‘If you are 
going to heal us’ we translate literally: ‘If thou cast us out’ (Authorised 
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Version). The word translated ‘heal’ is, in verse 31, rendered ‘left’. At 
the parallel passage, Mark 5:12, the word for ‘demons’ is again mis- 
translated ‘lunatics’, and at verse 13 ‘lunatics’ is used for a different 
term, ‘unclean spirits’ (Authorised Version). 

The wrong interpretation of this word for ‘demon’ leads Mr. Lamsa 
astray in his translation of Mark 9:26. He has: ‘And the epileptic 
cried out much, and was tortured, and the spirit went out’. Instead of 
this the Syriac runs: ‘And the demon cried out greatly and crushed him 
and went out’. Mr. Lamsa has had to drop a pronoun and insert a 
subject because of his mistranslation of the word for ‘demon’. 

Finally, Mr. Lamsa’s version of the last part of Matthew 5: 22 is 
most intriguing: ‘and whoever says to his brother, you are a nurse maid, 
is condemned to hell fire’. The root translated ‘nurse maid’ normally is 
translated ‘foolish’, and at I Corinthians 3:19 Mr. Lamsa does not 
venture ‘nursemaidship’! In Payne Smith’s Thesaurus Syriacus ii. 1950 
there is a similar late Syriac word meaning ‘custos, tutor’. Whether or 
not this is behind the rendering in Matthew 5:22, ‘nurse maid’ seems 
rather unhappy in this context. 

Enough evidence has been adduced, perhaps, to show the dangers 
of using this translation in translation work or in any serious New 
Testament study. If a new edition of Mr. Lamsa's book is ever called for, 
we hope he will drop his Introduction and revise his translation, for, we 
assure him, a reliable rendering of the Peshitta would be welcomed widely. 


The Revision of the Amharic New Testament 
A. F. Matthew 


The Semitic language Giiz, known in the west as Ethiopic, was 
brought to Ethiopia by invaders from Southern Arabia who were ruling 
the northern part of the country at the time of the entry of Christianity 
about 330 A.D., the traditional date. During the next two and a half 
centuries the Bible was translated into this language, and it remained 
the only known version until 1840, in spite of the fact that Giiz had 
become obsolete as a spoken language, being used for ecclesiastical and 
literary purposes only. Its place as the vernacular was taken by Amharic, 
a mixture of the Semitic tongue of the ruling class and the Hamitic 
language of the people of the country. 

An Amharic version was made in Cairo by a monk, Abba Rumi, from 
the Arabic. After earlier publication by the British and Foreign Bible 
Society of the New Testament and Pentateuch, the complete Bible was 
published by them in 1840, edited by Thomas Pell Platt. A revision 
was made by J. L. Krapf and published in the sixties, and a further 
revision by J. M. Flad, published in 1886, has continued in production 
down to the present day. 

A further translation of the Bible, from Ethiopic into Amharic, was 
made by Ethiopian scholars at the instance of His Imperial Majesty 
Haile Selassie I, and was ready for printing just before the Italian invasion 
in 1936. This is known as the Emperor's Bible. The Ethiopic and Amharic 
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versions were written in parallel columns on parchment and made a 
colossal book; this was taken to England when Addis Ababa was occupied 
by the Italians and produced by photo-offset in four folio volumes. 
Owing to the occupation of Ethiopia very few copies of this Bible got 
into circulation, and the remaining stocks with the plates were destroyed 
in an air raid on London. But a copy was made of the New Testament 
and reproduced in U.S.A. by photo-offset, so that that portion at least 
of the Bible has had some circulation. But neither of these two versions 
is satisfactory. That of the British and Foreign Bible Society is not good 
Amharic, while the Ethiopic text from which the other was made is not 
correct and the translation in many places is very free. 

In 1946 the Reverend Donald G. Barnhouse visited Addis Ababa and 
on the 14th Tune had an interview with His Imperial Majesty. During the 
interview Dr. Barnhouse expressed regret that there should be two 
versions of the Bible instead of one generally approved. His Imperial 
Majesty sharing this rearet took steps to remedy the situation. He ap- 
proached the British and Foreign Bible Society to obtain their co-operation 
in “the appointment of a committee to co-ordinate and revise these two 
versions” so that there should be one standard version. He proposed to 
appoint a member who would act as chairman of the Revision Committee 
and invited the British and Foreiqn Bible Society to nominate a member, 
these two to select others to work with them. The object would be the 
production of the whole Bible “in good modern Amharic and faithful 
to the original texts of the Holy Scriptures”. 

His Imperial Majesty appointed H. E. Bilatta Marse Hazan, Vice- 
Minister of Justice in the Imperial Ethiopian Government. The British 
and Foreign Bible Society agreeing to co-operate nominated the writer 
of this article as their representative on the Committee. It was agreed 
that there should be two sub-committees, for the Old and New Testaments 
respectively, and Ethiopians and foreian missionaries were invited to 
serve on these. A meeting of the whole Committee was held on the 7th 
March, 1947, and work was bequn at once. After some time, one of the 
missionaries. the Reverend Andrew Graham (Sudan Interior Mission), 
was set free from Mission work to give his whole time to the Revision. while 
Ato Araya Selassie was released by the Ministrv of Education to become 
a whole-time worker. This enabled the Old Testament sub-committee 
almost to complete their work in five years, by the date Mr. Graham 
was due to leave for U.S.A. (He took with him the translation of the 
Major Prophets for a final reading on the voyage.) But the New 
Testament sub-committee could not get on so fast. Two afternoons a 
week was all that was possible, and by the time Mr. Graham was 
ready to leave, the first draft of the book of Revelation still remained 
to be completed. However, at Easter 1952, the Committee was received in 
audience by His Imperial Majesty and presented to him the book so far 
as completed. 

There still remained to be done a final revision of the New Testament. 
The completion of the work was interrupted by sickness, but by May 
1954 the sub-committee’s final revision had been done. His Imperial 
Majesty had already given the order to start printing at his expense, 
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but new type had been ordered and had not yet arrived; so advantage 
was taken of the delay to read through the New Testament again with 
Bilatta Marse Hazan, and this was done by the end of 1954. 

In the meantime work was proceeding towards the provision of a new 
set of references for the New Testament. His Imperial Majesty had first 
asked for references for both the Old and New Testaments, but for 
the former none existed in the Amharic version; the British and Foreign 
Bible Society's New Testament had references, provided for the cdition 
of 1886 by a Swedish missionary in Eritrea, but these badly needed 
checking and revising. The final decision of His Imperial Majesty was 
that there should be references to the New Testament only, and these 
were being prepared at the same time as the final reading with Bilatta 
Marse Hazan. Neither was completed by the time that the new type 
had arrived and been made ready for use, and the printing of the New 
Testament began in November 1954. However, no delay was caused 
to the printing which was finished by the end of July 1955 when the 
New Testament was bound and put on sale. 

The Greek text on which the New Testament revision was based is 
that prepared by Nestle and issued by the British and Foreign Bible 
Society in 1904, with alternative readings at the foot of each page. The 
rule of the sub-committee was to follow Nestle’s text except when the 
alternative reading was that followed by the Ethiopic version, so as not 
to make more changes than necessary from the version to which the 
Church was accustomed. Example: Luke 4:41 — Nestle, “Thou art the 
Son of God”; alternative reading and Ethiopic, “Thou art the Christ the 
Son of God”. Hebrews 11:8 — Nestle, “By faith Abraham when he 
was called..."; alternative reading and Ethiopic, “He to whom the 
name of Abraham was given...”. In each case the alternative reading 
was followed. In one place, I Thessalonians 2 : 15, a matter of punctuation, 
not of text. the Ethiopic has been followed against Nestle’s punctuation, 
which reads “who both killed the Lord Jesus and the prophets, and 
drave out us”; the revision gives ‘who killed the Lord Jesus, and drave 
out the prophets and us”. 

The order of the books follows that of the Ethiopic Bible; the only 
difference is that after Hebrews follow Peter, John, James and Jude 
in that order. 

The text is printed in paragraphs which follow the Revised Standard 
Version; this system was adopted as the paragraphs are more in number 
and shorter than in the other English versions. The verse numbers are 
given in the margin. Apart from other reasons for printing in paragraphs 
and not in verses, it is almost a necessity as a practical measure in dealing 
with Amharic. The syntax of the language is so entirely different from 
English. ‘I went to town in order to buy a present which I could give 
to my friend when I went to see him after he had been ill’. In Amharic 
this sentence would run, “After my friend had been ill to see him when 
I went, to him which I could give a present in order to buy to town I 
went’. In treating sentences of this complex kind, which in the English 
Bible may extend to several verses, each verse being given its proper 
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number, it would often be impossible to keep the verse numbers in the 
same order as the English, or even to keep the verses separate. 

Take a simple example, Philemon 4-6, one sentence divided into 
three verses. That order cannot be kept as the resulting sentence would 
not be good Amharic. What was done was to transpose verses 4 and 5, 
putting the subordinate clause “hearing of thy love...” first and the 
main sentence “I thank my God...” second. Verse 6 is made into a 
separate sentence. The verse numbers in the margin are given at the 
beginning of the two verses as 4, 5. In this case it would be possible 
to keep the same numbers as in English versions by reversing their order 
in the margin; but in many cases two verses have to be mixed together, 
so that the two must come under a double number. 

Occasionally three verses have been run together —I Peter 1 : 3-5; 
| Timothy 1 : 9-11; but that was avoided when possible by breaking the 
one sentence up into shorter independent sentences, in various ways. 
To take the example already given, Philemon 4-6; to verse 6 a verb 
has been added taken from verse 4, so that verse 6 stands “I pray 
that the fellowship . . .”". In Colossians 2 : 1, 2, two independent sentences 
were made by repeating “I strive” from the first verse — “I strive that 
their hearts...”. 

When a sentence extended over more than three verses, treatment 
differed. Romans 1 : 1-7 was broken up into four sentences; Luke 1 : 68-75 
into five sentences. In Colossians 1 : 24-29, each verse was made a 
separate sentence. It is perhaps worth whole running through them to see 
how the connecting links of relatives and conjunctions have been treated. 
Verse 25, “whereof I was made a minister...”. As the antecedent 
‘church’ does not come at the end of verse 24 in Amharic, it is necessary 
to repeat the word in verse 25 and say, “I was made a minister of the 
church”. Verse 26, “even the mystery...”. This is in apposition to 
“the word of God” at the end of verse 25, and ‘the word’ is repeated — 
“and this word is the mystery...”. Verse 27, “to whom...”. The 
antecedent ‘saints’ comes at the end of the sentence in Amharic as in 
English, so that there is no need to repeat it, and the verse begins 
“and to them...”. Verse 28. “whom we proclaim...”. Again the 
antecedent is near, so that there is no need to repeat it, and the translation 
says “and it is he whom we proclaim...”. Verse 29, “Whereunto I 
labour...”. There is no one word which can be repeated to take up 
the thread from the last sentence, so verse 29 runs — “and for this 
thing I labour...”. 

There are places where extra words have been added to make the 
meaning clear. Example: Colossians 2 : 19 — “increaseth with the increase 
of God". A simple translation might be read as meaning — ‘the body 
increase as God increases’. The sub-committee put ‘grows with a growth 
which God gives”. 

Another difficulty was the inadequacy of Amharic prepositions. The 
preposition ba can mean ‘with, at, by’ as well as ‘in’. The great difficulty 
has been the phrase “in Christ”; in many cases ba would undoubtedly 
be translated ‘by’ and not ‘in’ — e.g. Colossians 2:11 — ‘in whom ye 
were circumcised”. Here and in many other places the periphrasis ‘being 
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in Christ’ has been substituted, as in Romans 9:1 — “I speak the truth 
in Christ’; “Being in Christ I speak the truth”. 

‘Into’ is also a difficulty. The Amharic preposition, which also means 
‘inside’, can be used of things but not so readily of persons. The difficult 
expression was “baptised into Christ”. An article in The Bible Translator, 
Volume 3, No. 1, January 1952, page 33, criticising the Kikuyu New 
Testament, suggested adopting the translation given in The Twentieth 
Century New Testament — ‘in union with Christ”. So Romans 6:3 
has been translated “baptised that we might be one with Christ Jesus”. 
In I Corinthians 10:2, “baptised into Moses” has been translated “‘that 
they might be united with Moses”. 

It was agreed at a meeting of the Revision Committee, at which the 
Agent in Addis Ababa of the British and Foreign Bible Society was also 
present, that in revising the references given in the Amharic New 
Testament the following rules should be observed. References were to 
be provided for: — 


1. Direct quotations from the Old Testament. 


2. Indirect quotations, like the reference in II Corinthians 4:6 to 
Genesis 1 : 3. 


3. All parallel passages in the Gospels. 


4. Repetitions of words and expressions only when such references 
help to a better understanding of the passage. (The references are 
not meant to take the place of a concordance.) 


5. Disagreements of one passage with another. 


6. Names of places and people only when the passage referred to gives 
some light on the subject. 


The giving of references to all parallel passages added greatly to 
the number, but this was compensated for and the total of references 
kept within reasonable bounds by the omission of ‘concordance’ 
references. 

Since the New Testament has been in circulation there have been 
complaints about the variations from the Ethiopic version, caused by 
following the Greek text, from those who have long known only the 
Ethiopic versions and have revered it. But on the whole the revision seems 
to meet with general acceptance as a real improvement on the earlier 
versions. An authority says, “It reads naturally and agreeably in the 
— I have sampled, and the meaning is brought out with force and 
clarity”. 


No other language can ever become our mother tongue. We may lear 
the words; but they do not convey the same feelings, nor is it possible that 
they should do so, unless we would begin our lives again, and divide our 
conscious being into two different selves. 

William Hazlitt. 
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The Grandson of Ben Sira 
Henry ]. Cadbury 


Users of Bible translations and especially makers of them have reason 
to be interested in the grandson of Ben Sira. He is perhaps the earliest 
person in either category who can be readily identified. He lived in 
Egypt twenty-one centuries ago having arrived there, as he tells us, 
“in the thirty-eighth year under Euergetes the King”, which is probably 
132 B.C. That is of course too early to speak of a finished Bible, though 
he does know the law and the prophets and other books and knows 
them also in another tongue than Hebrew. It was another Hebrew book 
— what we call Ecclesiasticus ~ written by his own grandfather, that 
he himself translated into Greek. With other translations this was 
accepted into the Greek and Christian Bible and so has come down to 
us in the Septuagint, while its original in Hebrew was not ultimately 
so received in the Hebrew or Jewish Bible. 

The translator's own name is not known. His grandfather appears to 
have been one Jesus, the son, or perhaps the grandson, or even great 
grandson of Sirach. He is conventionally and conveniently called Ben 
Sira in Hebrew, or Siracides in Latin or Greek — names which do not 
have to predicate just how many generations removed he is from Sirach. 
The translator is presumably two further generations later. While he 
is therefore only slightly more identified externally than the anonymous 
translators of the Greek Old Testament who preceded or followed him; 
we have a further personal record of him in the preface which he himself 
prefixed to his translation. This is a most revealing passage not only 
about the grandfather but about the translator himself, comparable to 
other translators’ prefaces, as for example the introduction to the King 
James Bible in English “The Translators to the Reader”,! or to some 
of the Latin prefaces of Jerome. 

It is to this preface along with a study of the actual translation as 
we have it that we must turn for a knowledge of the translation theory 
and practice of Ben Sira’s grandson. But both these resources are limited. 
The preface is short and written in such a condensed and rhetorical style 
as to be less informative than it might be. As for the comparison of the 
actual original with its translation we are in considerable difficulty. The 
Hebrew of the book, as lately recovered in partly overlapping fragments, 
is not a pure original Hebrew but two different recensions or manuscripts, 
sometimes broken or undecipherable and with marginal variants. It may 
be in some places quite unrelated to the Greek. The Greek manuscripts 
also divide into two families, both of which share one important corruption 
affecting the arrangement of a section of the book, and these evidently 
have other mistakes both collectively and individually. A modern translator 
of this book is in the particularly difficult position of having to depend 


1 Unfortunately the King James Version in modern printings omits at the beginning 
of the Bible the extended address to the reader by the English translators retaining 
only the brief dedication to the King. It prefixes still another prologue to Ecclesiasticus 
before the translator's own. 
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upon defective and inaccurate material both Hebrew and Greek as well 
as Latin and Syriac. 

For the same reason one who would observe accurately the translator's 
methods is baffled. We are often unsure what Hebrew was being 
translated and into what Greek it was originally rendered — a kind of 
literary ‘from the unknown to the unknown”. The same problem exists 
of course throughout the Old Testament with the Massoretic text and 
the Septuagint parallels, but in Ecclesiasticus the uncertainty on one 
side or the other is frequently greater. In spite of this fact there are 
enough places where the correspondence both within and between the 
texts of the two languages is so close as to throw some light on the 
probable procedure of translation. 

The preface of the translator makes several statements that are 
congenial to his present successors. He believes that works of merit 
like his grandfather's deserve the effort of being made available to an- 
other cultural group. He recognizes, however, that translation can never 
be perfectly satisfactory for, as he says twice in effect, “what was 
originally expressed in Hebrew does not have exactly the same sense 
when translated into another language”.? This divergence exists in current 
translations of “even the law itself, the prophecies, and the rest of the 
books”. If it appears in his own work it will not be unique. He there- 
fore bids his readers, “Please read with good will and attention, and be 
indulgent in cases where, despite our diligent labour in translating, we 
may seem to have rendered some phrases imperfectly". Such words bring 
an echo in every translator's mind. The baffl.ng difficulty of the task 
and the inevitableness of some imperfections are confirmed in every 
experience. But even to do the best he can the translator must put forth 
great effort. “To show zeal” is a phrase characteristic of this writer, and 
he applies it to his own work as he does to the labours of original authors 
and of artisans. Even more characteristic is his report of his own sleep- 
lessness like that of others (dyovavia). Claims of diligence, skill, and 
self-denial do not obscure his apologetic for the deficiencies inherent in 
the nature of the task. As Myles Smith was to write later, on behalf 
of the translators of the King James version, 

it hath pleased God in his divine providence, here and there to scatter words and 
sentences of that difficulty and doubtfulness... that fearfulness would better 
beseem us than confidence and if we will resolve to resolve upon modesty. 

The Wisdom of Ben Sira like other Hebrew poetry was written in 
couplets of parallel lines. This unit was easy to imitate and to supplement, 
as many variants show, and it was also easy to omit. The translator 
could not readily distinguish, and probably followed what was before 
him. The parallelism of meaning between the two lines can be a help 
to any translator, but can also lead him to false conjectures. Our 


2 That others in the ancient world recognized the inexact equivalence between Greek 
and a barbarian tongue is shown, as A.D. Nock reminds me, by Corpus Hermeticum 
xvi. 1-2 (in terms very similar to those of the translator's prologue here) and by 
P. Oxy. 1381. In both cases the original, if not wholly fictitious, would have been 
Egyptian. For oral translation see H. S. Gehman, The Interpreters of Foreign Languages 
among the Ancients: a Study Based on Greek and Latin Sources (Ph. D. dissertation, 
University of Pennsylvania, 1914). 
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translator sometimes found parallelism where it did not exist and some- 
times missed it where it did. Like translators since, he sometimes had 
difficulty in matching synonyms in the Hebrew with synonyms in the 
Greek and thus fell back in the second line upon a word used in the 
first. Where more difficult Hebrew techniques were employed, as in 
the acrostic poem at the end of the book, the translator would have 
greater difficulties. 

Even in remoter contexts he showed a tendency to repetition of the 
same word. It was natural that a word he had once used should recur 
to him a few lines later. We cannot always tell whether such repetitions 
are his own doing — or whether, if the form as well as the word are 
identical, they are due to the parablepsis of a scribe. Like original authors 
translators tend to stick to a word once they have used it. For example 
in two nearby verses he uses the verb dqixvéoua: (43:27, 30) both in 
the strong future form with od yu) and the aorist subjunctive, and in a 
somewhat special sense of never succeeding. In the last ten verses of the 
book he uses five times the cognate forms éxtyoduny, xtijoaode, xtijua 
With the use of a concordance many examples could be added.3 

Certain words seem to be special favourites of the author. They 
are used so frequently that one cannot but suspect that they are not 
always a good equivalent of the original. To mention but a few examples, 
he rings the changes on ovvtédea in his book, and dddadw occurs fre- 
quently. The verb édarréw and its noun édtrwow are apparently overused. 
That impression at least is confirmed by the concordance record for 
them with eighteen and seven entries respectively. I have already 
mentioned his penchant for dygvavia (nine times). Another favourite is 
the verb évdelezitw and cognate words. 

It is always dangerous to say that a word or a usage is unique to an 
ancient author. Further discoveries or further reading reduce hapax 
legomena. Even words of Ecclesiasticus attributed by the new Liddell 
and Scott only to this writing or not mentioned in the dictionary at all 
may not be so nearly unique as they seem. But they raise that suspicion. 
I may mention in the second category the compound diaxorBdlw 51 : 19 
and the transitive use four times of xond{w in 39:28; 43:23; 46:7; 
48: 10. 

On the other hand the translator varies words when identity might 
be expected. Whether this is deliberate or accidental or now one, now 
the other, we cannot tell. One example will suffice. The Hebrew names 
for God familiar in the Old Testament, El or Elohim and Jahweh and 
Elyon, all occur in the Hebrew of this book and are variously rendered 
in the Greek but very often by Most High. There are also five or six 
instances of E] Elyon in the latter part of the book. Each time it occurs 
it is rendered differently in Greek. 

Many of the linguistic data I have noted are in no way peculiar to 
translation. Writing an original document of his own the author would 


3Cf. R. Smend, Griechisch-syrisch-hebraisher Index zur Weisheit des Jesus Sirach, 
1907. One observes that the translator uses eloaxovety frequently, also péfoc xvoiov 
but always The combination odg& xal alwa(i4: 18; 17:31) familiar 
in the New Testament and rabbinic writers is apparently due to the Hebrew. 
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very likely show the same peculiarities of variation and repetition, of 
change of style and vocabulary, and of occasional unusual or individual 
eccentricities. We are not in a position to know whether the translation 
process occasioned them or not. They are natural psychological phe- 
nomena, unconscious tendencies such as any of us may have and may 
never notice. 

Another influence that has affected the Greek of Ecclesiasticus is 
the language of the Septuagint. That the translator knew the prior Greek 
translations of some of the canonical books is not only implied in the 
preface, as already indicated, but is sufficiently proved by his use of 
identical Greek with the Septuagint in the same context. This is most 
evident in the later chapters where he gives a catalogue of the famous 
men of Israel or describes in detail the accoutrements and service of the 
high priest. In some cases these coincidences are striking, because of the 
unusualness of the words, or the transfer of a word in the same context, 
or because as in one case both the Hebrew and the Greek of 
Ecclesiasticus support the Septuagint against the Massoretic text. This 
is the inclusion of sandals in Samuel's protestation in Samuel (I. 12 : 3), 
a book where also recent discoveries from caves of Qumran of Hebrew 
fragments confirm the readings of the Septuagint. It may be worth 
noting that he shows knowledge of the Greek of Chronicles. In describing 
Josiah as setting his heart right toward the Lord (49:3), the Greek 
uses phrases employed in the Septuagint only in that work (of Josiah 
and frequently). 

This dependence on the Septuagint is especially interesting when we 
can convict the translator of transferring a Greek word of the Septuagint 
passage implied by his context to a slightly different connection. This at 
least I suspect has happened in moving ‘golden’ from bells to pomegranates 
(45:9, cf. Exodus 28:33, 34), ‘congregation’ from the audience to 
Korah's company (45 : 18; Numbers 16: 1-20), and ‘visit’ from Joseph's 
bones to Joseph's survivors (49:15, cf. Genesis 50:25). I may add 
that this is precisely the kind of slight transposition one finds when Luke 
is copying Mark. 

But the translator does not always recognize his chances to echo the 
Septuagint. At 36:24, 25 Ben Sira, in contrasting the married man 
and the unmarried one, includes Hebrew phrases from Genesis (2: 18, 
20; 4:12) about Adam and Cain respectively. The Greek translator 
agrees with the Septuagint in the first case, but is far removed in 
the second. 

The traditions of translation, if not specific passages of the older 
Septuagint books, have established for our author the rendering of Hebrew 
proper names into Greek, such as Joshua the son of Nun and Caleb the 
son of Jephunneh and many others in the catalogue of national heroes, 
together with Sennacherib and Rabshakeh, etc. Elsewhere both translator 
and his original follow the practice so conspicuous in the Wisdom of 
Solomon of referring to persons and places in Hebrew history without 
using proper names. The Hebrew-Greek equation of Sheol and Hades 
is followed by this translator as by others but he was perhaps uncertain 
whether or not to translate Adam or Enosh in his original as the proper 
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name of a person. So the Hebrew proper names for rivers he sometimes 
transliterates, sometimes translates into Greek proper names, but some- 
times renders by the common noun river (zoraudés), or misses entirely. 
A study of the passages 24:25-27; 39:22; 44:21 and 47:14 is 
instructive. In this dilemma he is behaving like many of his successors 
when they are translating Genesis 2: 11-14 and other passages in the 
Hebrew Bible. The word plays in the Hebrew he cannot reproduce 
(Rehoboam. Hezekiah) though he may be aware of them. Like the 
Gospel of Matthew (1:21) he knows that Joshua (Jesus) is derived 
from ‘save’. And of course the alphabetic acrostic at the end of the 
book is no more represented in his Greek than is the same artificiality 
in several other Greek translations from the Hebrew. 

That he sometimes misunderstands the Hebrew is to be taken for 
granted. The state of the texts does not permit certainty on our part 
about all occasions but that such errors are very easy in Hebrew when 
written without vowel points or without even word division is obvious. 
So in the case of ambiquous words like ‘before’, which in the Hebrew of 
46:3 is probably used of place but in the Greek is translated as though 
it refers to time. If, as seems likely, the Hebrew text before him was 
sometimes ill written or miswritten or intrinsically obscure, he had like 
other translators no alternative except to use conjecture for the text 
or meaning, and not always happy ones, or to write out a literal word- 
for-word translation. That these renderinas were sometimes nonsense 
conduced to their being treated in turn in the same way by later Greek 
scribes and by translators of his own Greek. and they have passed from 
bad to worse. 

Most of the phenomena cited for the translator of Ben Sira are 
familiar to any modern translator in his own work. The problems are 
identical and so are the tendencies and oversights. They are mentioned 
not by way of criticism of the pious grandson. He had taken on, as 
he realized, a difficult job, and he was modest and apoloaetic as to his 
success. The modern translator cannot cast the first stone. He will instead 
feel a sympathy for his predecessor and will rather use the comparison 
as an incentive to more careful procedures, and to the use of those 
tools and safequards which are available to us but were not available 
twenty-one centuries ago. 


“The Authorised Teacher of the Israel of God” 
John 3:10 
E. F. F. Bishop 

In his exegesis of the Fourth Gospel in The Interpreters Bible, 


W. F. Howard says that in this verse the Revised Standard Version 
“misses the point in ignoring the force of the Greek definite article”, 
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and himself renders the phrase, “Are you that famous teacher in Israel?” 1 
Whether or not our Lord's words should be couched in the form of a 
question or statement would not seem to affect the issue of what difference 
there may be between the fairly evenly divided schools of translators, 
faithful as they are respectively to the Authorised Version or the Revised 
Version. The former's “A master of Israel” is apparently adopted by 
Knox, Moffatt, Phillips, and The New Testament in Plain English 
besides the Revised Standard Version. Goodspeed, Weymouth, Rieu and 
The Bible in Basic English follow the lead of the Revised Version and 
the American Standard Version. The Vulgate reading Magister in Israhel 
probably accounts for the slight variation in Knox as for the Authorised 
Version’s ‘Master’. Commentators differ, but perhaps the consensus of 
opinion is with the latter group of translators. Our Lord obviously meant 
something by the term, more definite than the previous description of 
Nicodemus by the author as “a ruler of the Jews”. If oywv is synonymous 
with being a member of the Sanhedrin, there were plenty of others to 
share in the description. Hence the implication that our Lord meant some- 
thing more by His use of 6 diddoxalos rod *IooaiA. Might it be suggested 
that Archbishop Bernard's paraphrase, as above, interprets our Lord's 
phraseology even more correctly than that of Dr. Howard?? If 
Nicodemus was a “famous” diddoxaios, it was because of his authorisation. 
He had risen to a position tantamount to that of “Grand Rabbi’ in modern 
Judaism or Grand Mufti in the Islamic system. Nicodemus was what 
Islam has known as a Mujtahid — someone who has struggled through 
the prescribed course and is “able to teach others also”. Might not the 
phrase be a recognised title, by which Nicodemus and perhaps a few 
others, like Gamaliel, were known? Two doctors of the law in Islamic 
history have been awarded titles, by which they are yet known. The 
Founder of the second great ‘law-school’, M4lik ibn Anas, whose system 
was based entirely on the ‘usage’ of the city of the Prophet, where the 
Qur'an was first reduced to writing and whence so many ‘traditions’ 
emanated, was and is known as Imam al-Madina — Imam of the City 
(of the Prophet).? No one could have asked for a higher ‘teaching’ 
title than that. Islam, however, did bestow a greater title still — and 
on a better man. For al-Ghazdali (al-Gazel) not only was granted the 
title of Imam, — alone among great Muslim divines who were not ipso 
facto, like Malik, Founders of Law Schools,4 — but received the added 
honour of recognition as Hujjat al-Islam, “The Argument (or Proof) of 
Islam’.5 May it not have been something akin to these titles that was 
implicit or more likely explicit in our Lord's address to Nicodemus? “You 


1 Vol. 8, 503. 


21.C.C., Vol. i, 109. Bernard brackets ‘well-known’. Winer also had ‘well-known’ and 
‘illustrious’; but Godet takes the article as designating Nicodemus as the representative 
of the Israelite doctorate, to being the personification of the didascalia. (ii, 53). 


3 Encyclopedia of Islam, Vol. iii, 205. 


* The others being Abu Hanifa, Ash-Shafi’i and Ibn Hanbal. Only these five have the 
title of Imam, which comes from a root signifying something like ‘front rank’. Today 
the King of Yemen also bears the title. 


5 Dictionary of Islam (Hughes), ad loc. 
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are Teacher of Israel’. They both knew what that meant. Perhaps the 
advocates of the Indefinite Article and the Definite Article are not so far 
apart. The best translation might be to drop the article altogether under 
the influence of Bernard's interpretation in the I.C.C. In Arabic there 
could be no article with the first noun in construct state when it is a 
matter of address. Probably the same was true in the Aramaic our Lord 
used. Whether ‘Israel’ or ‘Islam’, the Article is out of place. There is 
a further point that, since the conversation with Nicodemus was carried 
on in Aramaic, the Greek article might represent the Aramaic emphatic 
state (as it more naturally does the Hebrew vocative particle). In this 
case our Lord would be addressing Nicodemus directly as ‘accredited’ ® 
Teacher of Israel. “Is it you, O Teacher of Israel, who does not recognise 
even this?’ The phrase is politer in form of address rather than in 
affirmation or interrogation. Jesus was puzzled by the ‘well-known’ 
scholar failing to grasp the point, but His natural Palestinian courtesy 
did not desert Him. Our factual problem, however, remains, for who 
would not dearly love to know more about Nicodemus, “authorised 
Teacher of the Israel of God’? The second Johannine reference to 
Nicodemus (7:51) supports the Lord’s recognition of his worth and 
title. Nicodemus knew the law of Israel as well as any of the Orthodox 
Imams knew their Islamic codes, — even if the rebuff he received at 
the hands of his colleagues might appear contrary to the Dominical 
appraisal. 


A Milestone in New Guinea 
Marion Doble 


An early milestone has been reached in the translation of the 
Scriptures in the languages of the interior tribes of Western New 
Guinea, with the recent publication of the Gospel of Mark in Kapauku. 

These ‘stone-age’ tribes were discovered to the outside world less 
than two decades ago. Missionary work was begun immediately by the 
Christian and Missionary Alliance, only to be interrupted by the last 
war. After the reoccupation of the tribe by the missionaries when the 
knowledge of the language began to be adequate for such an undertaking, 
two drafts of the Gospel of Mark were made with monolingual informants. 

With the arrival later of a Bible School-trained bi-lingual, Mr. Karel 
Gobai, a third draft was made and mimeographed. This mimeographed 
edition, with other mimeographed portions, has served the school for 
training workers, and other early literates, for four years. 

A fourth entirely new draft of Mark was made meanwhile, after two 
years’ experience in translating various portions with Mr. Gobai. This 
fourth draft was sent to the British and Foreign Bible Society in Australia 
for publication. 

Among the many interesting and neat grammatical possibilities of the 
language is the locational and temporal suffix -ida. It may conveniently 
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be suffixed both to noun stems, to any form of verbs, and to some other 
classes. Examples: 
1. with verbs: 

8:38 Nakame ka ajiipi ma meitagiida — “When He comes with 
His Father's glory” 
meitagi — ‘He will come’ 
meitagiida -~ ‘time when He will come’ 

9:9 Me Joka bokata bagee jupi make anigoutagiida to ko~— 
“When the Son of Man arises from the dead” 
anigoutagi — ‘He will arise’ 
anigoutagiida — ‘time when he will arise’ 

6:55 Jetoti topi wegapaida kodaa — “The place where they said 
Jesus was” 
wegapai — ‘they were saying’ 
wegapaida — ‘place where they were saying’ 

16:6 Emakitaida dodowei — ‘See the place where He was buried” 
emakita — ‘He was buried’ 
emakitaida — ‘grave’ 
14:9 Aijii — “Wherever they will preach the 
spe 
wudikumiitai — ‘they will preach’ 
wudikumiitaida — ‘place where they will preach’ 
11:15 Wonou bedo kaa te-tai bagee ka animakaida maija — “Also 
the seats of the dove-sellers” 
animakai — ‘to sit’ 
animakaida — ‘place to sit’ 

9: 44 ——— maija te bokajaida — “Place where the worm doesn't 
ie” 
bokaja — ‘subject to death’ from verb bokai, ‘to die’ 
bokajaida — ‘place where subject to death’ 


2. with nouns: 

2:12 Uno umii kejage dokijake me pekaida podomai — ‘Having 
picked up his mat he went out in the sight of the people” 
peka — ‘eye’ 

pekaida — ‘in the eyes, or sight’ . 

my 6: 34 Jetoti komaida make mijowe keetigo — “When Jesus came 
r down from the boat” 

koma — ‘boat’ 

komaida — ‘in the boat’ 


Another suffix -iga indicating motion may follow. The motion indicator 
does not take the place of a verb: 


| = komaidaiga uwii — ‘to go by boat’ 

a , 3. with other classes: 

. a 1:13 Okai ego jago jinaido ma enaida tou — “He was with the 
ez wild beasts” 


ena — ‘one’ 
. = enaida — ‘one place, or together’ 
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5:11 Kouda kodaa dimiida ekina uguwoona kigi nootigo — ‘At 
that place on the mountain a herd of pigs was feeding” 
kou — ‘that’ 
kouda — ‘that place’ 

5:13 Kou ekinaido kodo egoudaiga begakapu tidaa (o + i = ou) 
— “Those pigs rushed down the steep place” 
egoo — ‘steep’ 
egouda — ‘steep place’ 
egoudaiga — ‘motion on the steep place’ 

Beu ‘not’ with -ida, e.g. beuda may be ‘place where not’ or ‘not yet’. 

Strictly verbal affixes are numerous, including forms for past of day, 
future of day, remote past in the hearer’s presence, remote past in the 
hearer’s absence, remote future, punctilear and progressive present and 
past, customary, ability, hortatory, distributive, repetitive, oscillative (to 
and fro, come and go, etc.), conditional, intention, reciprocity, and others. 

Also of interest are the idioms with juma ‘nose’, not all of which occur 
in the Gospel of Mark: 


Literally Idiom 
Jumaapa ‘at the nose’ ‘in the presence of’ 
Juma duwai ‘cut the nose’ ‘convulsion’ 


Juma doodoo ‘straight before the nose’ ‘single-minded’ 
Jumautouda dokii ‘carry on the end of the nose’ ‘consider of great 


importance’ 
Juma ejai ‘swollen nose’ ‘to become angry’ 
Juma digii a term of endearment 
Juma woja ‘long nose’, an idea of beauty and endearment 


Transliteration of proper names (The Bible Translator, Volume 1, 
No. 3, July 1950, page 133) is often odd with only ten consonants and 
no consonant clusters: ‘Jesus’ become Jetoti; ‘Iskariot’ becomes /takadioti; 
‘Andereas’ becomes Adadeati. 

Would you be surprised to read that when the multitude came 
forward to greet Jesus in 9:15 they snapped fingers with him? That is 
what you would expect to read were you a Kapauku. 


Luyia Old Testament Translation 
Ill. Some Problems in Translation 


Lee Appleby 


The fact that three distinct versions of the New Testament, in Logoli, 
Nyole, and Hanga, had been in use for a considerable time, intensified 
some of our difficulties. This concerned numbers of key words; the 
following are some examples: 

Pray: One version had used saala as their main word, one had used 
saya, and one laama. Of these, saala was known in only three areas; 
saya was widely known, but usually conveyed the idea of pleading with 
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widely known, but in some areas its primary meaning was ‘curse’; it is 
also in general use for ‘bequeath’; it is interesting to speculate as to the 
underlying idea that connects the three. It was decided that none of 
these three should be adopted as the general translation for ‘pray’. A 
fourth, known in most areas and always with the same meaning, is 
saba; this is the most usual word for to ‘ask’ for something; and it seems 
a suitable one as a general translation of ‘pray’. 

Holy: One version had used -lafu = white, clean; another had used 
-tsienukhu, which seems to mean that an outer dirty coat has been 
removed, leaving the thing quite clean; this word is not widely known. 
The third version had used the Swahili -takatifu, meaning cleansed, clean, 
pure, holy. It was felt that the first two were very inadequate, particularly 
when the Hebrew qadosh was considered, with its meaning of ‘separate’; 
so an attempt was made along the lines of a more literal rendering 
of that. -Lobole was considered, but rejected as it means merely chosen, 
choice. There is a word in the language, ahula = set apart, separate 
(with adjectival form -ahule), which is used of a bull, rooster, etc., when 
it is ‘set apart’ at the ancestral stones, dedicated to the spirits, and to be 
used as a sacrifice at some later time when one is wanted. An animal 
so set apart is marked, and can be used for no other purpose; should 
it be accidentally killed it must be replaced and further sacrifice made 
to the spirits. It is, in fact, gadosh. 

There was still some doubt as to whether such a word could be 
applied to God, and particularly to the Holy Spirit. It was finally 
decided to follow the lead of the Logoli version and use -takatifu of the 
absolute holiness of God; as this is an introduced word it can take on 
the meaning given to it through Church teaching. But for those things, 
places, or persons sanctified by being ‘set apart’ to God, the Luyia -ahule 
will be used. 

Grace: One version used eshirenda, but this word was quite unknown 
in all the other dialects. Another used tsimbabasi, which means ‘mercy’, 
and is therefore not suitable; the third used obukoosia, from the verb 
koosia = to show favour and kindness; and this usage was confirmed. 
The word has other difficulties in other forms. The form omukoosi in 
most areas means ‘a gracious person’; in two or three areas it means 
‘a favoured one’; i.e. in most it is the giver, in some the recipient of 
grace. Olukoosi, too, presents difficulties; it has been suggested in what 
seem to us foreigners to be unlikely places; e.g. for ‘precious’, ‘stately’, 
‘dignity’, and ‘glory’. The word requires further investigation. 

Blessing: Two versions had used ikhabi, the other obukaasu. The latter 
implies rightness, suitability, correctness, even beauty. The verb form 
used (with spelling standardised) is kaasia, which is the very general 
word for make right, fix up, prepare, get ready. It seems a weak rendering 
of ‘bless’. 

Ikhabi means ‘good fortune’, and qualified by ‘of God’, or ‘from God’, 
seems to convey to the Omuluyia the idea that is wanted. But it is 
inadequate in that it conveys no implication of one who blesses, nor has 
it any verb form; one has to say ‘pray for ikhabi on’, or ‘give ikhabi to’. 
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In Isaiah 65 the proximity of ‘fortune’ (verse 11) to ‘bless’ (verse 16) 
emphasises the unsuitability of using ikhabi for both. 

It has been tentatively decided to use ikhabi for fortune, luck, and 

to use the Swahili baraka, from Hebrew barak, in the Luyia form ibaraka, 
for ‘blessing’. 
Spirit: There is no one word in the language corresponding to this 
English word. Omwoyo, which was used in one version, is nearer to the 
English ‘heart’; it is used of the physical organ, and of it as the seat 
of the will, emotions, and personality; but it is also used of the throat 
and the voice. Further, there is no idea of omwoyo as an entity apart 
from the body, or of its continuation after death — in fact a common 
expression for ‘to die’ is okhukhalikha omwoyo (khalikha = to be cut 
or snapped off). 

There seems to be no conception in Luyia thought of beings that 
are pure spirit; all disembodied spirits are the ‘ghosts’ of men. Nor is there 
any conception of an element in man that is eternal. Those who have died, 
even when thought of as living in Makombe, the abode of the dead, are 
usually referred to as abaafwa, the dead. Sometimes they are called 
emisambwa, but this is probably only when they appear in dreams, etc. 
But even if this word could be used of all departed spirits, it definitely 
could not be used of the spirit of a man before death. Two other terms 
should be mentioned: ebishieno (from verb shiena = haunt) is used of 
those spirits that are thought to be troubling the living by illness, bad 
dreams, or misfortune; and ebitsoheero, which are the ‘familiar spirits’ 
which possess certain people, and which are supposed to be the spirits of 
foreigners who have died in the country. 

Two versions had already used Swahili roho (derived through 

Arabic from the Hebrew ruach), and this usage was confirmed for those 
places where omwoyo or some other Luyia word does not adequately 
convey the idea of the original. 
Curse: One of our most difficult and most interesting problems was in 
the translation of the word ‘Curse’. A glance at Young's Concordance 
will show that there are about ten different Hebrew roots so translated 
in the English Bible; these cover a very wide range of meanings — the 
idea of blight and ban, of light esteem, of execration and abuse, of 
imprecation, and of a binding oath. But the one that specially aroused 
our interest was the Hebrew arar. The following are some relevant 
extracts that I made from various works at the time; the first is from 
the article “Curse” in The Theological Word Book of the Bible, and the 
others, for which I regret that I cannot now give exact references, are 
from Hasting’s Dictionary of the Apostolic Church, the Pulpit Com- 
mentary on Genesis and Galatians, and Lightfoot's Commentary on the 
Epistle to the Galatians. 

“It is used of the blessings and cursings to be pronounced respectively 
from Gerizim and Ebal upon obedience and disobedience to God's 
commands, Deuteronomy 27 and 28; it was the curse on disobedience to 
Covenant, Jeremiah 11 : 3, and on disloyalty to God, Jeremiah 17 : 5, 6.” 

On Genesis 3: 17: “It simply announces the fact that, because of the 
transgression of which he had been guilty, he would find the land beyond 
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the confines of Eden lying under a doom of sterility’. “For thy sake” = 

“Because of thy sin it required to be such a world”. Cf. 9 : 25: “The curse 

was not an imprecation but an announcement”. Delitzsch derives arar from 

Assyrian arru, hence ‘caught in a snare’. “The principle of the word 

is either as an expletive provoked by passion from an undisciplined mind, 

or as a serious and strong assertion of the connexion between evil doing 
and woe”. 

Arar of Deuteronomy 27 : 26 et. al. is the basis of the argument of 
Galatians 3: 10ff. “For as many as are of the works of the law are 
under a curse: for it is written, Cursed is every one that continueth not 
in all things that are written in the book of the law to do them’. “The 
curse evidently means humiliating hopelessness of attainment; strive as 
he may, the aspiring man is bound by the shackles of his very nature”. 
“Christ became a curse for us and thereby redeemed us from the curse 
of the Law”. 

Such comments as these gave us a new conception of the meaning 
of Curse, and set us off on a search for a Luyia word that might convey 
a similar idea. We considered omusiro, = taboo; but that did not seem 
right. Then we got on the track of the word oluswa. The following extracts 
(necessarily much condensed) from Dr. Gunter Wagner's book, The 
Bantu of North Kavirondo (Oxford University Press) give a fair picture 
of what oluswa means to the Omuluyia. One important point that he does 
not bring out, possibly because it did not apply in the area where he did 
= most of his investigation, is that in practically all areas there is said 
i to be no remedy for a state of oluswa. The sacrifice performed is believed 
to avert the consequences of the immediate act of oluswa, but not to 
remove the oluswa itself. For instance, if it were the case of a woman 
climbing on the roof of her house, the sacrifice would ensure that her 
husband would not die as a result of that act; but no surprise would 
be felt at further manifestations of oluswa on her part — she is still 
in the same state. This could be linked with the teaching in Hebrews 
about the Jewish sacrifices, which were not able to do away with sin 
itself, and so needed to be repeated again and again. Wagner says: 

“The actual state of impurity — although its underlying causes may 
have been latent throughout the victim's life — is only temporary and 
subsides again either after an appropriate purification ceremony has been 
¥ performed or after a certain period of time has elapsed. ...The most 
stale i = important of these (types of impurity) is a state called oluswa or eshirache, 
: the former term referring to persons... and the latter to animals. Ac- 
cordingly one speaks of okhukwa oluswa, ‘to fall oluswa’, and of okhukwa 
eshirache respectively”. 

The following are extracts from Wagner's “‘list of the more common 
modes of active and passive behaviour which are regarded as manifest- 
a ations of oluswa: 

“If a small child cries excessively without having any apparent reason 
for doing so. The child's behaviour is then regarded as an expression 
of its desire to kill its parents. 

If a circumcised person rides on the back of an ox or a cow. 

If a woman climbs upon the roof of a hut... it would be inter- 
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preted as an expression of her desire to kill her husband. 
All forms of ritually prohibited and incestuous sexual intercourse are 
regarded as manifestations of oluswa... 

If a man sees a widow or his mother-in-law in the nude... 

If a person performs acts of indecency in the presence of a person 
of opposite sex. 

If a beard grows on a woman's chin. 

If a man has sexual intercourse with a cow or a sheep. 

If a certain bird ... drops its excreta upon a person the bird becomes 
eshirache. 

If a person passes the garden of a stranger and eats of the crops 
growing there without asking the owner, and it happens that the owner 
has not yet eaten of that crop. 

“As these examples show, the active or passive offence which is 
regarded as a manifestation of oluswa is, in most cases, a form of direct 
or indirect sexual perversion or of some other abnormality... From the 
native point of view no distinction is made between those cases of oluswa 
that arise from active forms of behaviour such as incest, and those arising 
from physical peculiarities, such as the growth of a beard on a woman's 
chin, or from a coincidence... In all these cases the person or animal 
that becomes oluswa... is regarded as the victim of a mystical force 
acting inside him and producing one of the various manifestations that 
have been mentioned... The consequences of falling oluswa are not 
always the same. Thus, incestuous relations between siblings will not 
kill the offenders but ‘destroy’ the clan... If a cow falls oluswa it is 
thought to endanger the lives of all who live on the homestead where 
it is kept. The same is true if a chicken becomes a victim of oluswa... 
Apparently the oluswa is thought to leave the animal once it is dead, 
for its meat may be eaten without any ritual precautions. 

“Although the force of oluswa is dangerous only when it becomes 
manifest in one of the different ways I have enumerated, it does not 
arise suddenly and from nowhere, but the persons or animals that are 
overcome by it are thought to have an inherited disposition towards it. 
This disposition is passed on either in the paternal or the maternal line, 
but as long as the oluswa remains latent it does not involve any dangers. 

“People who have committed an offence or met with a situation that 
has rendered them oluswa are avoided until they have been restored 
to their normal ritual status by the performance of a purification ceremony 
or other ritual observance. As this is usually done immediately after the 
condition of oluswa has been discovered. the avoidance is kept up only 
for a short time... If an animal has fallen oluswa or eshirache, no 
purification ceremonies are performed over it, but one either kills it or 
tries immediately to sell it to a stranger”. 

There were many long discussions about the ideas of arar and oluswa. 
When Deuteronomy 27: 15-26 was read to the assessors they were 
unanimous that oluswa definitely corresponded to the ‘cursed’ used 
throughout. They also said that if, when a man sinned, God pronounced 
to him “You have fallen oluswa’, that would be the most terrible thing 
they could imagine. 
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Although the Committee recognized the value and interest of the 
word, some members felt that its use would alter the meaning of the 
original. They felt that there was in actual -fact a strong element of 
imprecation involved; that, for instance, in Genesis 3: 14 “upon thy belly 
shalt thou go..." was the actual curse, and not just a punishment inflicted 
because the serpent had manifested a state of arar. So it was finally 
decided not to use oluswa in the text of Genesis except in 49:7, but 
to put it in a footnote to 3: 14. It would be interesting to know whether 
Hebrew scholars and other translators agree with our decision. 

Our troubles were still not at an end, for the word wanted by the 
majority of the committee was /aama, which has already been referred 
to under ‘Pray’. This had not only the disadvantage that in some areas 
it was the ordinary word for ‘to pray’, but also the fact that its use as 
a curse implies the invoking of ancestral spirits to bring evil. Could it 
then be used by God? The difficulty was, we hope, overcome by using a 
noun form eshilaamo, and qualifying it with ‘evil’, and then using a 
construction that can probably be best translated “You are in an 


accurst state’. 
(To be continued) 


Book Review 


Bible Key Words — “Love” by Gottfried Quell and Ethelbert Stauffer. 


This book is one of a series of translations by J. R. Coates of leading 
articles in Gerhard Kittel’s Theologisches Wé6rterbuch zum Neuen 
Testament. It is concerned with the word dydzn and its cognates. 


(1) In the first section the Old Testament background is studied. 
Relevant Hebrew words are explained and the Septuagint translation 
of them into Greek is examined. The most important are the Hebrew 
verb ‘ahebh and its derivates, which are usually translated in the LXX by 
dyanay, and often signify the love of God, which is unmerited and 
grounded solely in His will to love. The noun ‘ahabhah is rendered by 
dydxn about twenty times, by dydxnas about nine (the MSS. often 
differing in their usage) and by grdia five times. The Hebrew root 
r h m indicating sympathy with those who need help, is often used to 
express the love of God. It is translated in the LXX by édeciv (twenty- 
six times), ofxreeiy (ten times), dyandy (five times). 

Love, both secular and religious, is shown in the Old Testament to 
be fundamentally a spontaneous feeling which impels to self-sacrifice, 
or, in regard to things, to grasping the object which awakens desire, or 
to performing the action which gives pleasure. The same verb ‘ahebh 
is used to express both secular (sexual, family, social) and religious love: 
“in Hebrew, so far as we know, it is quite impossible to express the 
difference between Eros and Agape, although the difference is recognised 
(II Samuel 1 : 26). The Old Testament writers were so impressed by 
what is common to both that they felt no need to use different words”. 
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Love is given the dominant position in Old Testament ethics, as being 
fundamental to life itself. It is set forth as the norm of social relationship, 
and included within the divine law rather as the presupposition and 
foundation of legal relationships than as itself a legal prescription. To 
obey the commandment “thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself” 
(Leviticus 19:18) is to express a love which is already presumed to 
exist by bringing it to bear upon the neighbour as if upon the self. 
As Jesus said, this is one of the two commandments on which the whole 
law hangs (Matthew 22:40). ‘Neighbour’ is a term which can even 
include enemy or hater (Exodus 23:4f.; Proverbs 25:21), but there 
are many examples in the Old Testament of failure to love enemies 
(e.g. Psalm 109). 

Mutual love between God and man is closely associated in the Old 
Testament with the idea of the Covenant whereby God in His spontaneous 
love elected Israel to be His son (e.g. Hosea 11:1) or, varying the 
metaphor, His bride (e.g. Isaiah 54:5; Jeremiah 2:2; Hosea 1:2). To 
love God is the strongest basis of trust in Him, and means to seek and 
enjoy Him and His salvation. Love for God is manifested in obedience, 
service, and worship. Yahwe's requirement of the devotion of the whole 
personality is expressed in what Jesus calls the greatest of the com- 
mandments (Deuteronomy 6:5), which, like Leviticus 19: 18, really lies 
outside the province of legal regulation, and is rather the living basis of 
the whole Torah. Loving God and keeping His commandments are 
indissolubly linked (e.g. Exodus 20:6; Deuteronomy 5:10; 7:9; 
11:1). 

God's love was first conceived as being bestowed upon the nation, 
whom He chose for no merit of theirs (Deuteronomy 7:7) and for 
whom He constantly yearned in spite of their disobedience and infidelity 
to His covenant; for His love is holy and longsuffering, transcending 
human love (Hosea 11:7-9). The conception of God's love for the 
individual came later in time, and is said to find expression only rarely. 
From the fact that ‘ahebh is used of God's love for individuals only 
in the case of Solomon (II Samuel 12:25; Nehemiah 13:26) and of 
Cyrus (Isaiah 48:14), the conclusion is drawn: “Yahwe's love is not 
thought of fundamentally in relation to individuals”. This conclusion 
seems surprising in the light, for example, of the twenty-third Psalm or 
Jeremiah’s insistence on the importance of the individual to God in 
respect of His forgiveness and mercy (Jeremiah 31 : 34). The purely 
terminological presentation of theology is apt to lack perspective. 


(2) In the second section the three important verbs for love in pre- 
Biblical Greek are examined: éoav, gideiv, dyanday. 


(a) éoay means passionate yearning after another person. The 
corresponding noun fows (personified by the Greeks as the god Eros) 
signifies sensual desire which conquers self-control and leads to ecstasy; 
but it was lifted by Plato above the sensual sphere to signify love of 
the eternal, the summum bonum, and sublimated in the mystical philosophy 
of Plotinus to mean a spiritual desire for union with the transcendent One. 


(b) qidetv (noun qidia) indicates liking or caring, as of gods for 
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an irresistible passion, but a noble vocation. 

(c) dyaxdy often means no more than to be content with something, 
or to welcome someone with courtesy, though frequently it means a deeper 
sympathy, friendship and respect. Particularly characteristic are its uses 
to indicate preference. The “beloved of God” enjoys special privileges 
and receives special gifts and blessings. Whereas Eros is elicited by the 
attractiveness of its object, Agape is expressed in a free act, definitely 
chosen by the subject. Eros at its highest means man’s upward urge, 
his love toward the divine. Agape is specially seen in God's love for 
the lowly. 

The Greeks were chiefly concerned with Zows. There is hardly any 
occurrence of the noun dyday in pre-Biblical Greek: dyannoude and 
yy are more frequent, both meaning love or the demonstration 
of love. 


(3) The third section contrasts the Greek idea of love with that of 
Judaism. Whereas Zows is fundamentally universal and promiscuous, 
the love which is commended in the Old Testament is the discriminating 
love, exemplified by the love of God, which chooses one nation among 
many, and cleaves to it by a covenant which He loyally keeps and 
jealously guards as if it were a bond of marriage. This is the significance 
of the Hebrew verb ‘ahebh, which was usually translated in the LXX by 
dyanay, thereby enriching the vague Greek verb and its cognate noun 
dydzn with the full-strength of its meaning. 

In Hellenistic Judaism Greek and Oriental thought was mingled with 
the predominant influence of the Old Testament. God's love is a frequent 
theme. He loves His creation more than any man can, but His special 
love is upon the seed of Abraham (Psalms of Solomon 18:4) and 
upon the good and merciful (e.g. Ecclesiasticus 4: 10f.). In the highest 
sense dydzn is a relation of mutual loyalty between God and man (e.g. 
Wisdom 3:9), but it is God who takes the initiative. Neighbourly love 
is frequently inculcated, not only as God's commandment, but as rooted 
in God Himself. 

In Rabbinic writings, where the Aramaic word hibbebh carries the 
same meaning as the Hebrew ‘ahebh, the Law is regarded as an out- 
standing proof of God's constant love for His people, while suffering 
and martyrdom are both the chastisements bestowed by God upon the 
objects of His love, and the proof of man’s love for God and His Law, 
as well as the means of earning God's good pleasure. The Rabbis loved 
to expound the text: “love is strong as death” (Song of Songs 8 : 6). 
Whereas love to God is perfected in suffering, love to one’s neighbour 
is perfected in the giving of practical help. The neighbour is primarily 
a fellow-Israelite or proselyte, even if he is an enemy. Occasionally 
readiness to help an enemy who is a foreigner is demanded (Mekhilta 
Exodus 23:4), but this was questioned. Hillel urges drawing them to 
the Law, so that they will be within God’s people (Aboth 1 : 72). 
Man's love for his neighbour is an imitation of God's love, and the 
condition of continuing to receive it. But God's love is greater than 
man’s love, and the intercession of the good man is based on the assurance 
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that God's love and mercy are greater than Israel's sin (II1 Esdras 7 : 132, 
138). This intuition of the primacy of divine love was, however, obscured 
by the preference of the idea of legal righteousness as the foundation of 
Jewish theology and ethics. 


(4) The fourth section is devoted to the teaching of Jesus. Like the 
Rabbis, Jesus emphasised the two commai.dments, “Thou shalt love 
God; thou shalt love thy neighbour’ (Mark 12 : 28f.; Matthew 22 : 40). 
Hillel formulated the Golden Rule: “Do not unto thy neighbour what is 
hateful to thee’’. Jesus gave the same rule, only in positive terms (Matthew 
7:12). But Jesus goes further in making love the final and all-embracing 
criterion of righteousness. Love to God means the surrender of the 
whole being to Him whose love is universal; and love to man must embrace 
enemies and include the sacrificial spirit of non-resistance, forgiving 
those who wrong us, doing good to those who hate us, countering curses 
with blessings, and praying for persecutors. To love like that is to be 
like God, and to be merciful and forgiving is a condition of receiving 
His forgiveness and mercy. Jesus not only taught such love. He supremely 
exemplified it in His own life and death. 

Jesus has more to proclaim than a new demand. He proclaims and 
creates a new world-situation by bringing the divine forgiveness of sins 
and releasing in the forgiven a completely new power of overflowing 
love. Such love is the evidence of having received forgiveness (Luke 
7:47). 

In the Synoptic Gospels, apart from Luke 11:42, Jesus is never 
represented as using the noun dydzy for God's love, nor the verb dyandy 
(nor indeed gquidia or yideiv). He proclaims and brings forgiveness 
(ayers) and speaks of God showing pity and being merciful (édeciy, 
God's love is pardoning love. 

But Jesus knows also of a divine love of another kind, viz. preferential 
love, which includes setting apart and a peculiar calling. This is God's 
love for Jesus Himself, the ‘beloved’ Son (vids dyannréc, Mark 12:5; 
Matthew 12:18; cf. Mark 1:11; 9:7), called to suffer and die and 
become the founder of the new people of God. The connection between 
love, calling and stern demand is illustrated in Christ's challenge to the 
rich young ruler whom He loved (Mark 10:21). 


(5) The fifth section is entitled “The Apostolic Age” and deals first 
with the teaching of St. Paul, who speaks of the love (dyaan) of God 
and the love of Christ as being one and the same love, for the love of 
God is in Christ Jesus our Lord (Romans 8 : 35-39). “God commendeth 
His own love toward us in that, while we were yet sinners, Christ died 
for us” (Romans 5:8). Paul's assurance of this love rests upon three 
facts: (i) God has sent His own Son (Romans 8: 32), the Son of His 
love (Colossians 1:13), the beloved (6 jjyannuévoc, Ephesians 1 : 6), 
and this act of love was perfected on the Cross in the self-offering of 
the Son, “who loved us” (Romans 8:37; II Thessalonians 2: 16; 
Galatians 2:20; Ephesians 5:2). When Paul uses the verb dyandy 
to describe this divine, saving love, he always uses the aorist tense, to 
indicate its supreme manifestation in an historic event. (ii) God has 
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called the apostle and continues to call those whom He has fore-ordained; 
His loving will is set upon them; they are jyannuéva: (Colossians 3 : 17: 
I Thessalonians 1 : 4; Il Thessalonians 2:13), dyanyroi (Romans | : 7), 
(iii) God's love is shed abroad in our hearts by the gift of the Holy 
Spirit (Romans 5:5), as the fruit of the Spirit (Galatians 5 : 22). 

The aim of God's loving and saving work is the creation of the 
new man. But this involves man’s loving response in which He freely 
shares in the loving life of God which has been bestowed upon him. 
“If any man loveth God, the same is known of Him” (I Corinthians 8 : 3), 
Faith finds its realisation “through love” (aiow; dydans évegyouuém, 
Galatians 5:6). Love towards God must find expression in love and 
service to our fellow men. “Through love be servants one to another; 
for the whole law is fulfilled in one word — thou shalt love thy 
neighbour as thyself’ (Galatians 5:13f.). An especial obligation lies 
upon the Christian to help his fellow-Christian, his brother (Galatians 
6:10). ‘Beloved’ and ‘brother’ become interchangeable terms (I Thessal- 
onians 2:8; Philemon 16). It is in love that the working of God and 
man achieves unity. Love builds up (I Corinthians 8:1), and is the 
greatest of the gifts of the Spirit. The Christ-like character of Christian 
love, which never fails, is delineated in I Corinthians 13: 4f. 

Next, the teaching of St. James is briefly examined. He agrees with 
Paul that faith grows strong in proportion to its practical activity in 
love. James works out this principle in practical propositions of doing 
one’s duty to one’s neighbour and giving the labourer his rights (James 
5 : 1ff.). Whoever loves God is my brother (2 : 1-4) and must be treated 
as such. Love is indeed the law of the new realm — “‘the royal law” (2 : 8). 

Then the Johannine teaching is expounded. Like Paul, John sees 
the proof of God's love in the sending of His Son (John 3: 16; I John 
4:9f.). Believing the Son's sole function to be to mediate God's love, 
John only once speaks of the love of the Son for the Father (John 14 : 31). 


What he stresses is the Father's love for the Son, and the Son's love for | 


those whom the Father has given to Him, and whom the Father loves. 
The Johannine Agape is the love which comes down. God is dyday 
(I John 4:8, 16), which descends to Christ, and in Christ, and from 
Him flows to men, that they sharing in its life may manifest it in brotherly 
love and service. Love of God is impossible without love of the brethren 
(4: 20f.). To abide in love is to abide in God. It is characteristic of I 
John to use dyandy in an absolute sense without a direct object (3: 14, 
18; 4:7£.; 4:19). Indeed this usage is peculiar to I John in the New 
Testament, with the one exception of Luke 7 : 47. To love is a movement 
of divine life, a realisation of God in this world. “We love because 
He first loved us” (4:19). 

It is surprising that there is no mention of the Petrine teaching 
concerning love. The First Epistle of St. Peter uses dyandy, dydam, 
and dyaznrés, as well as gidadedgia, and contains important teaching 
concerning the love of God, Christ, and the Christian. 

This section ends with the observation that in the Apocalypse the 
demand for brotherly love falls far behind the passionate summons to 
hold fast to God in the hour of crisis, suffering and death. Jesus is 
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the faithful witness who loves us (1:5). There are visions of ‘‘the 
beloved city’’ (3:9; 20:9), and of the glory of those who have kept 
faith and love (2:19), and there occurs the accusation: “thou hast lost 
thy first love” (2:4). 


(6) The last section concerns the sub-apostolic age, in which dydayn and 
dyandy are fundamental for the understanding of God's treatment of man 
and of the work of Christ. The growing Church retains its reverence 
for “the greatness and wonder of love” and understands its practical 
importance. (See especially the hymn in I Clement 49f.). 

Jesus is often called sjyanmnuévos and especially dyanntés, sometimes 
combined with vids or mais; sometimes as an independent title, ‘the only 
beloved’. The Church and Christians are loved by God, chosen by Him, 
His good pleasure resting upon them. 

This age also uses dyday to denote Christian piety as a whole, some- 
times purity or continence or even ascetic practices. Chaste Agape is 
mightier than Eros. The principal use, however, is to denote the love 
of the brethren, so that dyanyrdés is a common form of address, and 
Agape becomes a technical term for the fraternal ‘love-feast’. In a world 
doomed by Eros, striving in vain for a way of escape by sublimation, a 
Church springs up, knowing the love whose way is not to covet, but 
to give. 


This study is one of deep learning and devotion. Of its great value 
there can be no doubt. The New Testament emphasis upon God's love 
for every individual (e.g. Luke 15:7, 10£.; John 3: 16; Galatians 2 : 20; 
etc.) might have been more clearly brought out. It is surprising that a 
discussion of our Lord's teaching concerning the love of God should 
contain no reference to the parables of the lost sheep, or the prodigal 
son. But neither the noun nor the verb ‘love’ occurs there! This is one 
more illustration of the defect of a purely terminological approach to 
theology. 

One other observation must be made to show that the word-book 
method of expounding theology has its limitations. Different words have 
to be treated separately even when they refer to the same reality. Thus 
there is in this book no treatment of ‘grace’, because Xdgic is dealt with 
in a separate article. But a theological book on love which lacks any 
exposition of grace is obviously incomplete; for what is divine grace 
but the prevenient, spontaneous unmerited love of God which freely 
gives and forgives? This defect would be remedied if the translation of 
the article on Xdgu, when it appears, could be published with this in 
one book. The resultant volume would not be unduly large. The present 
one has only seventy-six pages, including the full Index of Words and 
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